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19 | 61 | 50 | 44 |/48;16~.wlw. | rain'ePdy|.05 
20 | 40 | 52 | 41 [/43,5 In. [N.e.! fair | fair 
21 | 35 | 68 | 54 155.5 |s. |s.e. | fair |cl’dy 
22 | 54 | 62 | 53 1:55,33's. |e. | rain'el’dy 
23 | 48 | 62 | 59 |/56,5 [N.w-|N.w,| rain‘cl’dy|.89 
24 | 49 | 75 | 52 |/57,5 Is.w.|w. |el’dy rain| 
25 | 42 | 65 | 49 |/52,33iw. |w. | fair | fair !.04 


Mean temperature of April, 1842, 45. 85 degrees. 
1841, 39.87 « 
1840, 47.80 « 
Rain Gage, April 26th, to May 25th, 1842, 1-91 in. 
“ “ “ “ “ “ 1841, 261 “ 
1840, 5.04 “ 
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The Weather of the past Month. 

The month commencing April 26th and ending May 
25th, has been cool and frosty, and also very dry, 
down to May the 18th, when there was a very fine 
shower with thunder,—a little more rain the 19th; a 
plentiful rain the 22d and 23d; a little more the 24th. 
Wheat has suffered in clay soil on account of the 
drought in this region. It does not look quite as prom- 
ising as it didearly in the spring. I judge from what 
I have seen in the vicinity of iechester. Farmers, 
am I right ? 

Vegetation was considered very forward April 26th, 


but since that time, its progress has been very much 
retarded in consequence of cold and dry weather, and 
is now little in advance of the corresponding day last 
ear. 
j Apple tree in blossom May 4th; Lilac do. the 10th; 
Butternut, 14th; Quince, 17th; Horse-Chestnut, the 
22nd. 
Last year, Apple in blossom May 27th; Quince and 
Horse-Chestnut, 28th; Lilac, 26th. 
Common Rain Gace.—In explanation of the 
principles on which the rain gage is constructed, and 
in answer to various inquiries which have been made 
on the subject, it is proper to observe, that the area of 
the funnel at the top of the cvlinder, in its widest part, 
being eight times the area of the cylinder below, one 
inch in depth of rain falling in the open air, and re- 
ceived through the widest part of the funnel, will fill 
eight inches in depth of thecylinder; and consequent- 
ly, the moveable rod in the cylinder, being attached to 
a hollow, floating bulb, wil! be raised eight inches 
above the crossbar at the top of the funnel. This space 
of eight inches is divided into 100 equal parts, or small 
divisions, so that each part or division above the cross- 
bar will indicate the one-hundredth part of an inch of 
rain fallen; and 100 of those parts or divisions, cover- 
ing eight inches on the rod, will indicate one inch of 
rain fallen and must be registered accordingly.” 





State of Trade, Prospects of Prices for our Ag= 
ricultural Products, 

Flour and corn now bring remunerating prices in 
our Atlantic ports, pork is still by far too low, but 
when the reduced duties in England take effect as 
per Sir Robf. Peel’s* bill, we may expect an export 
of beef, pork, lard, butter &c to England: even tinder 
the late high tariff, it is said that our butter would 
have sold at a good profit in England, if it had been 
made as good as Irish butter. Strange asit may seem, 
when good Orange Co. butter is selling in New-York. 
at twenty cents a pound by the firkin, our western 
butter or rather our miserable imitation of batter, is 
selling there in large quantities at eight cts. a pound, 
and yet it takes as much milk to make the bad butter 
as the good. Under the proposed reduction of the 
duties on imports in England we may even export 
apples there, to a profit. 

Thus while in the United States we are clamorous 
for a prohibitory tariff, as the only antidote to that 
ruin brought upon the country by the abuse of the 
credit system, England,sick unto death of prohibatory 
restriction, is now adopting a plan, to encourage for- 
eign trade, while it also increases the revenue of the 
nation. 

I was about to admonish Farmers not to expect pre- 
sent prices for wheat after the coming harvest, as 
Russia, Prussia, and Germany will have their Grana- 
ries filled, ready for every foreign market, and if Eng- 
land should be once more favored with a good crop, 
she will need no foreign corn until her crops again 
fail; but we have now, 15th of May, every prospect of 





* This pacriotic statesman has reduced his own rent roll 





20 per cent, in order to enable his tenants to live under the 


another cold dry season which must seriously curtail 
our summer crops ; this owing to a wise provision of 
providence only increeses and improves our wheat 
crop, and its price for home use must increase in pro- 
portion to the diminution of our summer crops. 

Butter and cheese are at fair prices with the prospect 
of an increased demand for export, pork mustimprove 
as less will be made and more exported, so that those 
farmers who live out of the pale of the wheat growing 
region need not be discouraged ; let them be true to 
nature, and nature will reward them. 

Waterloo, May 15th, 1842. 8. W. 


Fruit Trees in this vicinity have not suffered mate- 
rially from frosts, and most kinds promise very abun- 
dant crops, although we perceive that the curculio is 
thinning out the choice stone fruit as usual, 


The following letter from the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents with the remarks annexed, were prepared fer the 
May number of the N. G. Farmer, but by an aceident. 
did not seasonably reach their destination. We have 
since read Mr. Smith and Mr. Elisworth’s letters im the 
Cultivator for May, but we see no reason therefore te 
qualify our remarks. Mr. Smith says that the amount 
(of cocoons produced in Massachusetts,) set down im 
the tables of 198,432 pounds, should wndoubtedly have 
been 19,843 pounds; and Mr. Ellsworth accepls the 
correction saying “the error was doubtless occasioned 
by reducing the two classes of products reported to me, 
thus giving one figure (the last) too much.” Here, as 
we conceive, is another beautiful example of guessing. 
How should Mr. Smith know undoubtedly that it 
should have been 19,843 founds, when the actual 
quantity returned to the Massachusetts Secretary’s of- 
fice under the bounty law for that year, was 27,219 Ibs. ? 
Our frier.d Smith, indefatigable, disinterested and most 
deserving as he has been to advance the r‘ik-culture, 
says “I have seen so much injury (to the silk interest 
especially ) from exaggerated statements and estimates of 
results, that I am particularly sensitive on this point.” 
Under this excitement it may not be safe for us to have , 
approached him; but we do it, he knows, with all 
good will and respect, and beg him above all things not 
to put it down under the head of “ridicule.” 

Patent Office, April 8, 1842. 

Dear Str—] have just received and read your 
paper, the New Genesee Farmer, in which you no- 
tice my Report, and regret that you had not, before 
you published your strictures, read the details of Mr. 
Webb's experiments with the specifications for mak- 
ing oil and stearine, published by the National Agri- 
cultural Society, a copy of which has probably before 
this reached you. The public undoubtedly should be 
guarded against extravagant statements; still there 
may be danger of encouraging scepticism and stifling 
effort when experiments are needed, and which may 
confer great benefits, 

As to the error respecting the amount of Silk in 
Massachusetts, 1 have already written an explanation 
to the editor of the Silk Agriculturalist, who, believing 
from the context of my Report there must be a mis- 
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ing it. The error arose in reducing the different | pear in this number of the Farmer.* We de not im-| estimate in the Commissioner’s tables are 189,57], 
Now to say nothing of the extraordinary accuracy of 


statements of accounts collected, some in cocoans ‘and 
some in silk, the latter of which had to be increased, 
and the time of printing my Report did not allow me 
to review the computation of the assistant. 

As to the wheat crop of Massachusetts, which I 
have estimated in 1841 at 189,571 bushels, I remark 
there is only 31,648 bushels more than that of 1839, 
on which the census of 1840 wastaken. The census 
was teken, you are aware, by persons under oath, and 
is high authority—the gain, about 16 per cent. in two 
years, is not incredible, allowing for the increase of 
population. The bounty too does not apply to any 
fractions under 15 bushels. 

As to the quantity of green stalk per acre, at which 
you marvel so much, you will find that 5 lbs. per 
square foot is not an over estimate for the richest land 
well prepared, in the latitude where the experiment 
was made, and where the stalk grows much higher 
than at the north. If you have seen the Baden corn 
grow at the north, you may well imagine, that if, as 
you admit, herds grass has produced, when green, 
40,837 Ibs. per acre, such corn sowed broad-cast, say 
5 bushels per acre, and permitted to grow as thick as 
it will flourish, may yield a crop five times as great as 
that of the grass. You must not of course expect so 
much in the short summers at the north, but I care- 
fully weighed the produce of two feet square or four 
square feet of ground of the stoutest in my field, and 
the aggregate was 20 pounds, equal to 5 pounds per 
foot. 

The march of improvement is onward, and when 
you peruse the process of converting pork or lard into 
eil and stearine, and examine more fully the data on 
which the statistics are founded, you will be.less 
sceptical as to the early period when you may * throw 
up your hat.”’ 

While the guardians of the Prees should sedulous- 
ly avoid imposing on credulity, it must not be forgot- 
ten that it requires atrong encouragement and great 
faith to induce the travellers in a beaten path to take a 
different one. I will not say that your remarks will 
have the effect to stifle effort, though the tenor of the 
remarks is supposed by some to cast an air of ridicule 
on the experiments mentioned. 

Wishing you success in your zealous endettvors in 
she cause of agriculture, I remain 


Yours respectfully 
H. L. ELLSWORTH. 


Hewyry Cotman, Rochester, N. Y. 
Eduorial remarks on the above. 

We have much pleasure in presenting to our read. 
ers the foregoing letter of the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents in reply to our strictures upon his late Report. 

. Ellsworth cannot, we are persuaded, for a moment 
distrust the high personal respect, which we have for 
years entertained towards him, and the grateful sen- 
timents with which we have regarded his zealous, 
disinterested and enlightened efforts for the advance- 
ment cf an improved Husbandry. We shall add on 
this subject nothing to what we have already said. 
We dismiss, therefore, every thing personal from the 
ease, and look at the Commissioncr’s Report as we 
would look at any other public document of the Gov- 
ernment. As such we hold it open, and deem it well 
for the public and the Department itself, that it should 
be subjected to fair and honorable criticism. If our 
remarks have been of a different character, no one 
will regret it more than ourselves. At present, how- 
ever, so unconscious are we of any intention of that 
kind, that we do not sec it. 

We write these remarks five hundred miles from 
home, and therefore are unable to recur to Mr. Webb's 
statement of his process of extracting sugar from corn 
stalke given in the valuable pamphlet pubiished by 


pugn any of the statements there made ; but we con- 
fess we shall wait with some impatience to sec these 


anticipations verified. 
The production of 108 tons of corn fodder to an 


acre is still a matter of surprise to us; not that we 
doubt Mr. Ellsworth’s testimony, but because the 
amount is so very large. The editor of the New Eng- 
land Farmer has kindly stated to us that the crop of 
37 tons, to which he referred, was produced on the 
place of Daniel Putnam of Danvers, one of the best 
farmers in Massachusetts, and that in this cese three 
equare rods were cut and weighed, in order to deter- 
mine the amount of the whole crop. He states like- 
wise, that in referring to a product of more than one 
hundred tons to an acre, he restod off the statement of 
Mr. Ellsworth. Mr. E.’s result was obtained by 
measuring and weighing the product of four square 
feet. In beth cases the seed was sown broad-cast, 
There is always an uncertainty or liability to mistake 
where the whole crop is determined by the measure- 
ment of such small parcels. Here for example is a 
difference of 71 tons upon an acre between the results 
obtained by two gentlemen of equal credibility and 
undoubted truth. Mr. Ellsworth may acvount for 
this difference in the different kinds of corn sown, 
the gourd-seed ‘at the South, the flint corn at the 
North, the stalks and foliage of the former being 
much more abundant than the latter. Bu: we under- 
stood Mr. Putnam to say that the gourd-seed or 
southern corn was-own in. Danvers, in the case re- 
ferred to. The difference in latitudeor climate would 
undoubtedly produce a difference in the’ amount in 
favor of the South, but to what extent it is not possi- 
ble for us to determine. When we admitted that 
Herds Grass, cut green, had produced at the rate of 
40,837 Ibs. to the acre, we did it upoh authority, which 
is deemed sufficient ; but, as will be seen from the 
form of expression used, not as a matter which ever 
came within our pérsonal cognizance or experience. 
But agai’, upon the supposition that by Mr. Ells- 
worth’s mode of planting, 108 tons of green corn fod- 
der can be produced, it will be seen that the growing 
crop must cover entirely the whole ground, ,whereas, 
on Mr. Webb’s plan at least a third of the ground 
must be leftin the open spaces necessary for the éul- 
tivation of the crop and for access in ordor to pluck 
the ears before their maturity. The product of corn 
sowed for fodder is undoubtedly much beyond what 
most persons would apprehend ; but how much may 
be obtained is a matter of euch easy ascertainment by 
every farmer, tliat we may best leave it to every far- 


mer to determine for himself. 
Our remarks on the amount of wheat given in Mr. 


Ellsworth’s statistical tables, as produced in Massa- 
chusetts in 1841-2, were designed tc show mainly how 
little reliance can be placed upon statistics of that sort 
when obtained by estimate, not to say cowjecture. An 
error of 31,000 in a sum of 189,000, does not seem 
to usa small error; and if proper information had 
been given to the Commissioner, we believe that the 
return of wheat produced in Massachusetts in 1841, 
instead of being increased over thatof 1839, would 
have been diminished, as the cultivation bas evidently 
fallen off since that time. Mr. E. says that his tables 
give only 31,648 bushels more than was given in 1839, 
on which the census of 1840 was based. Now we 
have no disposition to be hypereritical in this case ; 
put there appears some reason to suppose in this in- 
stance, that in making out the return for 1841 no ref- 
erence was had to the returns by the ceneus. The 
returns by the census for 1840, gave 158,9234 bush- 
els. Thereturns made to the Massachusetts Secre- 
tary’s Office in 1838-9, with a view to obtain the 
zounty, were 108,570} bushels. The return given by 








he National Agricultural Suciety, and which will ap- 


* Sec last month's Farmer, 





estimating or guessing in such case to a single bushel 
the whole crop of wheat raised in the state, yet the 
two numbers, 108.5704 and 189,571, look so netrly 
alike that we can hardly refrain from the conclusiot 
that the Intter .is somehow immediately related to the 
former ; and that therefore the clerk, who made out 
this return in Mr. E.’s tables, did not as Mr. E.‘s let. 
ter would seem to imply; make-it out from the United 
States Census, but from the return made to the Mas. 
sachusetts Secrotary’s office, and wholly as matter of 
arbitrary conjecture. " 

The extraordinary error in the tables as to the 
amount of Silk Cocoons produced in Massachusetts 
in 1841-2, of 198,432 Ibs. instead 27,219 Ibs., Mr. 
E. accounts for partly in the want of time to review 
the computation of his assiztant. Clerica! errors it 
all numerical calculations are very liable to occur even 
with the most exact ; but this was so large that we 
can only advise Mr. E.’s assistant to take shelter un. 
der the distinguished example of the Secretary of the 
U. S. Treasury, who we believe in his reports to Con- 
gress only made a trifling mistake of one or two mil- 
lions of dollars. Mr. E. would seem to suggest, that 
we should have followed the example of the Editor of 
the Silk Agriculturiat, who kindly wrote to inquire if 
this statement of silk product were not an error, and 
to whom Mr. E. has furnished an explanation. Had 
this report been a private or perachal inatter with Mr, 
E., we should certainly have adopted the same course ; 
but in respect to a public document, published by 
order of Congress, it might be considered intrusive if 
not impertinent, if gentlemen requiring explanations 
or information in such cases, should write private let- 
ters to the different heads of departments in order to 
obtain them, 

But our remarks had, we trust Mr..E. will do ue 
the justice to believe, a much higher aim than the cor- 
rection of a more clerical error. We deem statistical 
knowledge of great importance, and Mr. E.’s desire 
te furnish itin ile highest measure honorabic to him ; 
but in order te be valuable, statistical statements should 
rest upon perfectly authentic data; and we wish that 
Congress should see the necessity of making ample 
provision for obtaining and publishing them ; and not 
suffer them to. be given upon mere vague estimates, 
nor impose so much.duty pon a public officer that he 
should not have time to review and correct them, nor 
especially that returns such as those of hemp and flax 
should be so jumbled together, (the fault of those who 
tuok the census) that it could not be deterrhined how 
much of flax or how much of hemp was raiscd, nor 
whether the figures in which the returns are made 
mean tons of hemp or pounds of flax. 

In Mr. E.’e extraordinary anticipations respecting 
the production of silk, we confees we have no sympa- 
thy. We would, as we have done, ardéntly, constant» 
ly, and indefatigably, through good report and evil 
report, encourage its production as one of the most 
important agricultural interests of the country ; buy 
the calculation of one person in every hundred of the 
jnhabitants of the United States producing annually 
a hundred pounds of silk, and the product being 18,- 
000,000 pounds, worth 90,000,000 dollars, seems to 
us pure romance. If ‘‘some persons’’ suppose our 
remarks in this case adapted to ‘‘cast an air of ridi- 
cule’’ on the subject, we apprehend that this ‘ air’ 
belongs to the thing itself and not to the spirit or ten- 
or of our humble observations. The public would 
suffer far more from encouraging such expectations 
than from showing their delusiveness. The cause of 
silk culture has been already put back a quarter of a 
century by the extravagance of the statements and 
calculations of those, who called themselves its most 


ardent friends, and who, with the exception of a few 
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honest and honorable men, were mere gamblers in 
mulberty trees and speculators upon the public credu- 
lity. So it is likely to be in respect to other agricul- 
tural improvements. We must notexpect toresch the 
goal at which centuries have aimed by a sitigle leap 
The public mind by great pains-taking has just come 
to that healthy state in which it begins to take an in- 
terest and find a rich pleasure ia agricultural inquiry ; 
and the ignorant are ceasing to sneer at book- farming 
and have become willing to read and to listen, They 
need néw to be nourished by the calm and reasonable 
statement of facts and experiments ; but to approach 
them now with mere theoretical calculations, and 
ptomises eo extravagant that they transcend all reason- 
able expectations and experience, will only create dis- 
appointment and disgust, and essentially injure the 
great cause, which many of the best and most intelli- 
gent mindé of the community have so much at heart. 

There is a great deal of valuable matter in the re- 
port besides that to which we have referred, of which 
we shall hereafter avail ourselves... 

To Correspondents,=-Pest Office and Postage. 

Wedo not agree with our respected friend from 
Cayuga, that the decision of the Post Master is wrong 
in regard to endorsing news-papers. If “A. B’s com- 
pliments to C.D.” mean nothing, then the writer can- 
not complain that he is not allowed to put them on the 
paper. But they mean a good deal ; they signify the 
good will of the person who writes; his kind remem- 
brance; that the paper comes from him; and would be 
understood generally to imply that the writer was well, 
and invited attention particularly to something in the 
paper. If it was lawful to put so much, why should 
x not be lawful te putcompliments also, to E. F., and 
G. H., and so on, inserting as many tender meesages 
as you please to the mistress of the household, and so 
through all the aunties and cousins down to Boots and 
Betty, the scrub. The mail is designed for the general 
accommodation and comfort; for the aid of business 
and commerce, the diffusion of intelligence, and the 
maintenance ef social intercourse, the great charm of 
life. Every man or woman, therefore, who in any 
respect whatever avails himself of its advantages, should 
be willing to pay for those advantages, and not at- 
tempt to evade their obligation by any sort of skulking 
whatever. 

Then we think it the hnpantive duty of the Gov- 
ernment to render this form of communication as rapid, 
as certain, as diffusive, and as cheap as possible. We 
therefore protest against the late proposition of the 
Post Master General to increase the 18 3-4 cent post- 
age to 20 cents. If the present extension of mail con- 
veyances and facilities are not sufficient for the demands 
of the country, then let the Government make them so. 
If the income ef the office is not sufficient to meet the 
expenses, supply it from other sources, if we are ever 
likely again to have any thing to give. Let the public 
accommodation in this matter be the first object. The 
rates of postage are already much too high. Reduce 
your 25 cent postage to 12 1-2 and your 18 3-4 to 10 
cents, and your 12 1-2 and all others to 5 cents, and 
there can be very little doubt that the revenue of the 
Post Office would be greatly increased. Then put an 
entire stop tothe franking privilege excepting in the 
Great Departments of Government, and the health of 
this great concern now complained of as “i: a poor 
way and very much inclined to consumption,” weuld 
be speedily restored. Such a change would greatly 
multiply the epistolary correspondence of the country ; 
and the unfortunate individuals, who are just taking 
their departure at the great points in steamboats and 
cars, would not be dunned with, “Sir, I was too late 
for the mail, (nine times out of ten a lie) will you take 
a letter,” and then find themselves regularly transform- 
ed into U. S. Mail bags. Twenty and thirty letters, 





as we know by experience, are not an uncommon num- 


ber to be offered to one individual, because the writers 
“unfortunately missed the mail.” 

We believe as much as we live, if all postages of 
single letters were redyced to ten or even six centx,and 
double letters to fifteen cents and five for every addi- 
tional sheet for any distance, and the payment of this 
postage always required when the letter is deposited or 
rather stamps purchased, and the franking privilege 
abolished or much limited, the revenue of the Depart- 
ment would be essentially increased, and sufficient for 
the purposes of the country. 


Post Office and Postage. 
[Ina letter from Cayuga County.] 


How could we live if the mail was stopped, and the 
post office closed? Yet I well remember when in a 
populous neighborhood of another state, scarcely any 
person thought of yisiting the post office, if such a 
place was even known. “How did you get letters?” 
By private conveyance. “And your newspapers?” 
From the printing office in the city, at the distance of 
twenty-five miles. 

Within the present century, Scipio P. O. was kept 
in the village of Aurora. It was called se, because it 
was the only office of the kind in that old town, though 
the population even at that time was great. When 
wheat was carried to Albany in sleighs at a cost of 75 
cents a bushel, money was hard to get, and post office 
bills not so easily paid as at present. Letters and pe,. 
pers were luxuries that but few persons could wel) af- 
ford, to much extent. Now there are sever, post offices 
within the limits of that old town, on the two stage 
roads between Auburn and Ithaca, besides four more 
at least which are kept in the eastern parts of the dis- 
trict. 

Theee notes are intended to show the general and 
increasing interest that is felt in the Post Office De- 
partment, an establishment which necessarily requires 
millions for its support. This revenue is derived chiefly 
from atax upon letters. With a liberality adapted to 
republican institutions, newspapers weighing several 
times as much as 2 letter.that is charged twenty-five 
cents, are carried throughout the whole length of the 
United States for one cent and@ half—so we may all 
be politicians. _ . 

This liverality however, is not met in all cases in a 
proper spirit by our citizens. Under the shelter of a 

newspaper, many contrive to send intelligence which 
ought to be subject to letter postage, and which is sub- 
ject to it when found out. Honorable, upright minds 
however, that have reflected on the matter, will refrain 
from such practices; and be willing to bear their prope: 
proportion of the burdens imposed by the Government. 

The law of Congress requires the postmaster when 
any thing is written on a newspaper, which amounts to 
anenorandum, to charge letter postage for it, and if the 
receiver will not pay it, the paper is sent back, and the 
writer subjected to a fine of five dollars. All laws of 
this nature, leave much discretionary power with the 
Heads of Departments, andit is very desirable that they 
should receive a liberal interpretation. It is very desi- 
rable that whenever a citizen is mulcted, that both he 
and the community should be satisfied that the intent 
and meaning of the law, as well as the public welfare, 
required it to be done. 

When a person writes a letter on a newspeper, or 
transfers a letter already written to a newspaper, by 
dotting or underscoring a printed word for each written 
word, as they occur in succession,—it is clearly an at- 
tempt to evade the law, and to wrong the Department 
of its just dues. No candid person can say a word in 
defence of such practice, and it ought to be discounte- 
nanced by every good citizen. When the penalty of 
the law overtakes such offenders after due warning, ® 
is a just punishment; and the hands of the postmaster 


ought to be strengthened to perform the duty. 





in my judgment however, it is a different affair when 


the Post Master General construes a memorandum to 
fhean any thing thatis written on a newspaper besides the 
direction. For instance: If a person sends a newspa- 
per with Ais name on it, to indicate whence it came, 
ought it tobe considered an offense? But I will goone 
step further: suppose he writes on the margin “ A. B’s 
compliments to C. D,” and no more, woulda liberal con- 
struction of the law make it an offence? It is equiva- 
lent to the simplest act of recognition when we meet & 
passenger in the road. Not a word is spokenin one 
case, nor an additiona) word in the other. It wrongs 
the Department out of nothing, for no man would 
write a letter for the purpose of saying no more than 
that. He communicates no more intelligence than the 
man who silently touches his hat. 
But the Post Master General has the power to say 
that a compliment so written and so sent shall subject 
the receiver to letter postage, or the writer toa fine of 
five dollars; and out of 
* Respect for his high place”— 
I would on no occasion offend him in this particular; 
but it is bad policy for an officer to strain his authority. 
Home League==Protective Tariff. 
‘Those who take but a superficial view of trade and 
its ramifications, are very apt to hail a protective tariff 
asthe only panacea to bring back a healthy, proaper- 
our “rade to the nation. 

My experience goes to prove that the pecuniary ills 
we now syffer, are by no means chargeable to a dim- 
inution of tariff under the compromise act, but rather 
to the abuse of the credit system. Now my agricultu- 
raj friends, I appeal to your expenence in relation to 
the credit system; have you not seen at a farmer's ven- 
due, cows, horses, oxen, and all implements of hus- 
bandry, sold 50 per cent. higher on a credit of 12 
months, than they would bringin cash? The same 
extra price for credit will apply to all our imported 
goods. When we can pay England with paper prom- 
ises, we always buy too much, hence the outcry for a 
tariff to stop the overtrade; but when we have to pay 
specie for goods, the check to excessive importation is 
sufficient, without an extra tariff. 

As long as England would take our State Stocks 
and United States Bank Stocks at par, our banks dis- 
counted freely and our imports were excessive; but 
now when these paper credits have exploded, and we 
must pay specie for the excess of our imports over our 
exports, the necessity of a proteetive tariff is done 
away. 

If I was asked what was the leading cause of the 

present money pressure, I should say it was the depre- 
ciation in State Stocks, they no longer being available 
in England at any price. Six millions of specie had 
to go forward last fall to pay for goods, which at other 
times had been paid fr in scrip; this brought our 
specie paying banks to their marrow bones. Had 
England continued totake scrip, there would have 
been no present panic, but our debt to her would soon 
have been so large, that our export of cotton an] to- 
bacco to Great Britain, would hardly have paid the in- 
terest of it. If I mistake not, this failure of our credit 
is a better protection against British manufactures, than 
50 per cent. increase in our tariff. Hence my doctrine 
is, let us have a tariff for revenue only, but let it be im- 
posed with such discrimination as will protect those 
branches of our manufactures that most need it, while 
it promotes free trade with those nations whe take ex- 
clusively the products of our industry in payment for 
their productions. 
To say the least of the evil of a protective tariff, its 
tendency to inflation is inevitable; ruinous competi- 
tion and reaction must follow—the extravagant habits 
it entails-upon community palsies afl the humble char- 
ities of social life, and brings economy and self-denial 
to shame. 
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New Artificial Manure. 


‘We have seen in several English publications. no- 


tices of a new manure invented by Mr. Daniell. The 
following account of it given to the Royal Agricultural 
Soeiety, we extract from the Boston Courier, a paper 
always alive to the subject of agricultural improvement, 
which quotes it froma London paper. We subjoina 
letter on the same subject from our intelligent corres- 
pondent at Boston; and shall give at the earliest op- 
portunity, any farther information which we may ob- 
tain. 
** Tt hadlong been a subject of inquiry, what is the 
food of plants, how are they supplied, and what are 
the elements of their growth? There was every rea- 
gon to believe thata reply could be now given of a 
more satisfactory nature than had ever been hitherto 
known ; besides which, by the discovery of Mr. Dan- 
iell, a most important corroboration had been obtained 
of what had been considered the elements of vegeta- 
ble growth ; those elements were carbon or charcoal, 
hydrogen or inflammable gas, oxygen or vital air, and 
nitrogen. All these elements existed in the atmos- 
phere, in combination with other elements, in which 
state they were found to be the sources of vegetable 
development. It was known to persons accustomed 
to ease that the heaps of vegetable substances 
collected for the purposes of manure, during the pro- 
cess of decomposition, became greatly reduced in 
bulk and weight. If they investigated the causes of 
this reduction they would find that it was occasioned 
by the evaporation of the carbonic acid and ammonia, 
the principal sources of nutriment to plants. The 
discovery of Mr. Daniell contained all the elements 
of vegetable growth. It did not supply new elements, 
but the same derived from other sources. [t was 
known that by combustion substances were rapidly 
decomposed, and its operation produced the elements 
of vegetable growth, There were on the earth nu- 
merous plants which were apparently useless, but it 
was 8 principle in nature that nothing should be lost, 
and they were capable of a reduction into their ele- 
ments, and being made the means o/ vegetable growth 
in other forms. The discovery of Mr. Danicll was 
suggested by the fact that, while burning vegetables, 
he observed that the ashes became blackened by the 
surrounding smoke, and when used in that state were 
very fertilizing. This led him to investigate the 
cause, and as the reault of his investigation he had 
produced the new manure, the elements of which 
were carbon and ammonia. With it the principal 
properties would not fly off during decomposition, as 
that would take place in the earth. Among other ad- 
vantages, it was light in weight, cheap, and capable 
of being produced in any quantity. 

‘¢ This manure has been applied by the discoverer 
to his own crops, on three acres of poor land, in an 
elevated situation, on some of which he has grown 
wheat four successive years with improving results 
each year ; its good effects are therefore founded upon 
experience, personal observation, and the testimony of 
other observers competent to judge. From the nature 
of the manure, it is applicable, with some variations 
in its composition, to every kind of crop. It is nota 
stimulating manure, in the ordinary sense of the word 
—that is, it will not have a tendency to call into ac- 
tivity the existing resources in the soil—but its direct 
effect is to convey to the soil the direct nutriment of 
future growth. This effect is produced by the supply 
of ammonia to the soil in substances calculated to re- 
tain it for a time—to again absorb it from the atmos- 
phere—as they give it out to plants during their 

wth. It will probably prevent also the ravages of 
insects. Its mode of application may be various, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the crops. The ap- 
plication by drill is conducive to economy of the ma- 
nure, and a direct application to the infant plant as is 
the case with bone dust. Care, however, must be 
taken that it is not applied too directly to the plant, or 
without some portion of mou!d around it. This is 
the only precaution needed to avoid danger in its use. 
There is one required to prevent waste, as it is of a 
volatile character ; that is, to place it several inches 
in the earth, as the earth will absorb and retain the 
volatile and valuable part. For grass lands, for simi- 
lar reasons, it will be well to have it mixed with a con- 
siderable portion of ordinary unvalued mould. If the 
manure, as manufactured, be mixed with an equal 
bulk of mould, it will be perfectly safe for application ; 
or if the mould of the field be stirred over it when 
drilled it will suffice. The quantity to be-used will 
vary according to the crop, like any other manure. 
About twenty-four bushels per acre are recommended 
for wheat, 


‘balf as much more, or thirty-six bushes ! cousiderably 





els, might be beneficially applied for turnips or mangel 
wurtzel. The most beneficial quantities will easily 
ascertained by the intelligent farmer.” 

Mr. Hall produced a sample of the manure—a 
coarse black powder, having a strong smell somewhat 
resembling coal-tar. Samples of the wheat grown by 
Mr. Daniell were also exhibited, and it was stated, in 
reply to questions, that the crops produced were great- 
er in quantity, better in quality aud weight, and pro- 
duced with one third the ordinary quantity of seed. 
The manure will probably be about one third the pre- 
sent price of bone dust. 





New Artificial Manure. 

The knowledge of the ingredients of the celebrated 
artificial manure of Mr. Daniell, has at length reach- 
ed this side of the Atlantic. They are as follows: 

Any wood mechanically reduced to powder—in 
plain words saw-dust—this isthe basis, and it is to be 
thoroughly saturated with bituminous matters of all or 
any kind—to this is to be added small proportions of 
soda and quick lime, and a very small quantity of 
sulphur. 

The principles on which this compound is formed 
appear at first rather obscure, but one thing is appa- 
rent, it is an attempt to make an artificial bituminous 
coal and to keep thisin a state of slow combustion with 
only the substitution of soda for the potash of the 
wood and the addition of quick lime. We are not 
told the proportions, nor how long the compost is to re- 
main before used, nor what the bituminous matters are; 
the only additional information is that it should be bu- 
ried two or three inches underthe surface of the soil. 

Before I proceed farther with an analysis by reason- 
ing of this new artificial manure, I must lay before you 
well authenticated proofs of the value in agriculture 
of the products of the combustion of bituminous coal.* 

Bituminous coal contains from 13 to 16 per cent. of 
nitrogen or azote, and 4 to 12 per cent. of hydrogen— 
when the coal is burnt, these two gases unite and form 
ammonia—when burnt in the open air the ammonia 
goes partly into the atmosphere and is partly condensed 
in the soot. When it is burntin retorts for the purpose 
of affording gas for illumination, the ammonia is dis- 
solved in the liquor used for purifying the gas, and is 
called the ammoniacal liquor of gas works. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Blake, of the Boston gas works, 1 chaldron 
or 2700 pounds, gives 33 gallons of this liquor, eon- 
taining 5 per cent of ammonia, and 24 gallons con- 
taining 4 per cent—but the strength of this liquor 
generally varies in different and also in the same gas 
works. 

In the Gardener’s Chronicle, 2d of April, 1842, is a 
detail of the following experiment made with this 
liquor: 

Alarge quantity of this ammoniacal liquor was test- 
ed for its strength—it was found that it took 5 1-2 lbs. 
sulphuric acid, containing 65 per cent dry acid, to 
neutralize 87 1-2Ibs. liquor. It was then divided into 
four parts—in the first the ammonia was neutralized by 
phosphoric acid, forming phosphate of ammonia—the 
second with sulphuric acid, forming sulphate of ammo- 
nia—the third with nitric acid, forming nitrate of am- 
monia—the fourth with muriatic (hydro-chloric acid) 
forming muriate of ammonia. 

Each of these solutions were so mixed with these 
acids, that the quantity of ammonia in each was the 
same; they were much diluted, and half a pint of this 
dilute solution was given toeach plant every other day. 
Thirteen experiments were made with 25 cabbage 
plants each. The weight of the cabbages taken up in 
the autumn, was as follows: 

No.1. Liquor neutralised by phosphoric acid, to 
which was added 300 grains of a mixture of sul- 
phate and phosphate of lime, 103 Ibs, 
* Turner’s Chemistry gives the following proportions of 

nitrogen in 100 parts of Coal: 

Caking Coal Splint Coal Cherry Coal Canel Coal 

Nitrogen 15,96 6,25 10,22 13,72 


There is much reason to suppose that these amounts are 
i everrated, 








No.2. do. by sulphuric acid and the same mix- 

ture, 99 Ibs, 
No.3. do. muriatic acid do 73 lbs, 
No. 4. do. nitric acid do 65 Ibs, 
No.5. do. with carbonate of ammonia dissolved, 


leaving the same amount of ammonia with the earthy 
salts, 58 Ibs, 
No. 6. do. with phosphoric acid but no sulphate or 


phosphate of lime, 62 lbs. 
No.7. do. sulphuric acid do 39 Ibs, 
No.8. do. muriatic acid do 29 Ibs, 
No.9. do. nitric acid do 23 Ibs, 
No. 10. do. carbonate of ammonia do 12 lbs, 
No. 11. do. with dung alone, 37 lbs, 
No. 12. do. without dung, 23 Ibs, 
No. 13. do. Poitevin’s dried manure, 40 Ibs, 


Here No. 5 and No. 10 are useless or perhaps worse, 
—carbonate of ammonia already existing in the liquor, 
and the addition of more only rendered to solution 
perhaps too strong, to the injury of the plants, as the 
result shows. 

In No. 56 of the Scotch Quarterly Journal of Ag. 
riculture, is an account of 4 acres grass land put under 
experimental cultivation, 

1 acre with 112 pounds saltpetre, 


1 « 168 “ nitrate of soda, 
1 “ 560 Rape dust, 
1 a 105 “ — gallons ainmoniacal liquor, 


The strength not mentioned, but diluted with five 
times the quantity of water. 

The acre with the nitrate of soda exhibited the car- 
liest luxuriance of vegetation. 

That with ammoniacal liquor the next, but this soon 
surpassed all the rest. 

That with rape seed shewed the effect the latest, but 
improved greatly as the season advanced. 

The produce from 31 square yards of each was, in 
weight of grass— 

with saltpetre, nearly the same, aver 
* nitrate of soda, } ageing 98 1-2 to 100 
“rape dust, pounds, 
* ammoniacal liquor, 126 pounds. 
When made into hay under equal circumstances, on 
the 2d of August, the result was— 
with saltpetre, 31 pounds, 
“nitrate of soda, 32 pounds, 
“  yape dust, 30 pounds, 
 ammoniacal liquor, 46 pounds. 
In experiments with other substances as manure, the 
product with ammoniacal liquor always exceeded con- 
siderably the rest. 

These appear decisive experiments, as to the great 
value of the ammoniacal liquor produced by the com- 
bustion of bituminous coal. If, therefore, this new 
manure will give us an artificial bituminous coal, which 
will of itself enter into slow combustion and furnish 
vegetables with this ammoniacal product by degrees as 
wanted, it must be of immense value to agriculture; 
and in truth this operation will have to be judged of by 
observation of its continued effects as muchas by those 
of its immediate action. The value of bituminous 
soot as a manure has never been doubted; but like 
many other manures, it has too often been applied in 
such large quantities or in such strong solutions, a3 
have rendered it injurious instead of beneficial. The 
farther consideration of this new manure I will, how- 
ever, leave until my next letter. J.E. T. 

Bloated or Hoven Cattle. 

Mr. Cotman—lI saw in the April number of the 
Farmer a simple remedy for choaked cattle. It may 
not be generally known that the same remedy may be 
used in casesof bloat, occasioned by eating clover, with 
excellent success. 

I tried it last summer for a cow that was so much 
bloated, that it was almost impossible for her to stand, 
and in half an hour after tying the gag in her mouth 
she was perfoctly relicved. E. 
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Candles from Castor Oil. 
[Extract of a letter from Hillsbor’o, Ilinois.] 

‘*T wish it was in my power to give you some in- 
formation in regard to the manufacture of Candles 
from Castor Oil, which I notice you ask for in a late 
Farmer. Ihave made many inquiries about them 
and learn on good authority, that they burn a little 
longer than sperm candles, give quite as good a light, 
and are harder ; also that when the beans are worth 
one dollar per bushel, the candles can be furnished at 
25 cents per pound. Our farmers are quite content 
with a dollar per bushel for the beans, which is the 
price they have borne fora number of years. Although 
the last season was so dry, beans about us produced 
well, giving as much as twenty bushels from an acre ; 
and as they were the only article which brought mon 
ey readily, every one was on tiptoe for raising them. 
One man, I heard of, who bad never raised one in his 
life, or even seen them raised, was going to planta 
hundred and fifty acres with them. The price of oil 
being reduced from one dollar to seventy five cents per 
gallon, has very much allayed this bean fever which 
began to rage.”’ 

This certainly promises to be a profitable article of 
cultivation. The beans ere planted in rows, and re- 
quire only a clean cultivation; but we de not feel 
sufficiently acquainted with the culture to give spe- 
cific directions. We reivice in every new production 
of articles of use, necessity, or comfort. True inde- 
pendence coneists in the power of supplying our own 
wants from our own resources; and the best of all 
rules in domestic economy is for the farmer to obtain 
from his own farm, every article of necessity, which 
the farm can be made to yicld. What with the en- 
couraging prospect of oil and candles from corn, lard, 
and the castor bean, there is some reasoneble chance 
that the sovereignty of the ocean may be again sur- 
tendered to the king of fishes. 





Culture of the Cucumber. 

We know nothing of the advantages or utility of the 
method of cultivating Cucumbers recommended be- 
low, but give it on the credit of our correspondent. 
On a small scale, if effectual, it isan easy way of get- 
ting rid of the enemy, toscent them out with perfumes. 
An old and eminent physician in Boston used to re- 
commend as the best preparation of cucumbers for the 
table, to cut them in thin slices, salt and pepper them 
well, apply a sufficient quantity of the best wine vine- 
gar, and then throw them out of the window. We 
know the favoritism with which many persons regard 
them, but we never see a plate of them on the table 
without a/ least thinking of the Cholera. We have 
known some persons who preferred to eat them after 
they became, as they termed it, dead ripe, and as yellow 
asa custard pudding. In this way they were not 
quite as likely to injnre the teeth as cracking walnuts. 

Mr. Epitor—I wish you to publish the following, 
written hy Mr. James L. Enos, if you have room in 
your valuable paper. O. O. O. 

Culture of the Cucumber, by James L. Enos. 

“ The best and most sure way toraise cucumbers, is 
to dig holes in the ground about one foot in depth at 
the distance required for the hills, then fill these holes 
nearly full of leached ashes; cover them over with 
about one inch of fine light earth, sow on your seed, 
(but not until your land is dry and your seed well 
soaked in warm water ormilk,) and cover it over light- 
ly with fine dirt. 

“ The ashes will prevent the worms from eating the 
seeJs or the young vines. As soon asthe leaves begin 
t» start, and the striped bug begins to cat the leaves, go 
and pick a handful of Tansy and lay two or three 
spears around in each hill, they will soon move off for 
some other place and will not trouble you any more. 


* 
Try this manner of procedure and reap your rich re- 
ward.” 

Eas! China, Wyoming Co., May 3, 1842, 

Western Manners. 
Extract from a private letter from a friend at the 
West. 

“ We are very much pleased with our nearest neigh- 
bor, Mr. —~— They visit usoften and treat us with 
nuc kinInessandJdattention. His family consists of 
eight daughters, t.e oldest 19 years of age, good, sub- 
stantial girls, who ask no odds in knitting, spinning, 
weaving, milking and housework. When planting 
comes, they take the field, armed with their hoes, and 
go right ahead without any parasol or shoes.” 

There’s for you! Look here, young men! we were 
about to say; but the truth is thattliere is scarcely one 
young man in twenty among us,a parcel of dandified, 
segar-smoking, watch-chain-sporting, whiskered and 
mustachioed monkics, there is hardly one in twenty 
that has even the shadow of a claim to such a blessing 
from Heaven as one of these cight girls must be to any 
industrious, clever fellow, whose only capital is his 
hands, and who wishes to get an honest living by his 
own labor. Such a wife would be a fortune in her- 
self; andsuch a man had better have one such wife 
than to marrya whole boarding school of your namby 
punby, silky-milky trash, that too often passes under 
the name of accemplished; poor irresponsible butter- 
flies! who pretend to faint at the sight of a cow as 
though it were some foreign wild beast escaped from 
a travelling menagerie, and, dear souls! don’t know 
whether the milk comes out of the udder or the horns. 
What are such women good for, excepting to put in a 
glass case, like a beautiful piece of alabaster statuary, 
to ornament a mantel piece or a china closet; we mean 
so far as concerns getting a living, taking care of a 
family, or the honest accumulation of wealth. We 
acknowledge, old and sour as we have grown, that 
some of them are as pretty as the sweet fairy humming 
birds, the embodiment of every thing that is beautiful 
and poetic in form and motion, that haunt the flower- 
garden at the close of the day, receiving and imparting 
an exquisite delight; but to what substantial use can 
such things be put? Now we don’t object to accom- 
plishments, the most intellectual and the most polite ac- 
complishments; but we maintain that there is no in- 
compatibility between physical labor and intellectual 
labor; that the exertion and increase of the physical 
strengthens the intellectual powers; that a woman 
ought to understand as well the use of her hands and 
her limbs as of her mind; that no human being, unless 
in case of disease or deformity, is justified in living 
without some useful labor; that while we should feel 
as averse as possible to suhjecting women to any severe 
and degrading toil, we think that there are many kinds 
of out-door labor on a farm, which women might per- 
form in company with their fathers and brothers, with 
signal advantage and improvement to their health and 
persons, provided only that they will lay aside their 
iron armor. In thisage so preeminent for its frippery 
and foppery in education and manners, it is quite a re- 
lief to find one sensible man, who knows how to bring 
them up, blessed with eight daughters to bring up. 
We have heard much of late years of the want of wives 
at the West. But if this account is at all a fair indi- 
cation of the state of things there, the demand will 
soon be supplied by the home growth; and if our own 
girls in these high tariff times will allow us to say it, 
we must either produce a better article among our- 
selves, or be permitted to import from the West duty 
free. But we begin to be alarmed at our own temerity 
in so much as hinting these things; and as the alma- 
nac makers say, running down a whole page, we shall 
“look out for a storm about these days.” 











Hoe them three or four times, as neeessity requires. 


Western Adjuncts and Contrasts. 

Extracts from a letter from the West.—*‘ I wish you 
could spend a month with us now. I don’t think our 
place would seem s0 forlorn and out of humanity’s reach 
as it did when you was here ; travelling will soon be so 
cheap that you can bring ——— with you, (Heaven 
forefend that we should ever venture again without 
our baggage!) Our nearest neighbor has large orch- 
ards of apple, peach and cherry trees. I put four 
acres in wheat last fall, which is now looking finely ; 
this spring I have sowed five acres with oats ; and 
just finished eight acres for corn and three for castor 
oil beans ; if the weather continues favorable, I in- 
tend to plant ten acres more in corn.” 

This is certainly all bright and beautiful, and we are 
sorry that there should be a cloud even so big as a man’s 
hand in this westerneky but what earthly draught is 
unmixed ; so we read farther on, 

** C—_—— has not had any fever and ague for a long 
time and seems to think he has got rid of it. Mr. 
H—— has had the fever and ague pretty bad this 
spring—he is better now’’—&c, &e. 

We shall add nothing about the currency or money 
ague, which has been upon them for some time; and 
in respect to which they are, we believe, past the 
shaking and have actually become stiff. Wheat 45 
cents per bushel, Pork 14 cent per pound, Corn 10 
cenis per bushel, and no moncy ; so as an Ohio far- 
mer informed us it required only eighty bushels of 
corn to buy one pair of boots. But then all such lux- 
uries may be dispensed with, as there are no stenes 
upon the prairies ; and they are every where carpeted 
with flowers. 

Sale of Mr. Weddle’s Stock, on the 29th and 
30th of March. 

We were prevented from attending this sale, 
but a friend has furnished us the following account 
of the prices and purchasers, 

Cow Gazelle, 4 years old, sired by Rover, to 
John B. Dill, Auburn, $600. 

Cow Hebe, 2 years old, by American Comet, J. 
M. Sherwood, Auburn, $500. 

Lucilla, 1 year old, by American Comet, to 
Calvin Ward, Bristol, $200. 

Matilda, 1 year old, to Geo. Hentig, Geneva, 
$100. 

Bull American Comet, to Geo. Hentig, Geneva, 
$325. 

About thirty Cows, halfand three quarter blood 
ed, sold from 25 to 55 dollars each. 

About twenty-five Heifers, two years old, sold 
for from 20 to 30 dollars each. 

About thirty Calves and Yearlings, with other 
young stock of various grades, sold at an average 
of about 15 dollars each. 

Stud Colt, 3 years old, sired by imported Turk, 


to J. Clark, $500. 

Stud Colt, 3 years old, sired by imported Turk, 
to T. Weddle, $525. 

Stud Colt, 3 years old, sired by imported Turk, 
to H. Paddock, $225. 

1 Mare, 10 years old, to G. Fordon, $120. 

1 do. 6 years old, to G. S. Rappleye, $110. 

1 do. 4 years old, by Alfred, toG. 8. Rap- 
pleye, $152,50. 

1 Span of Mares, 6 and8 years old, toG, Hentig, 
$312. 
About 30 Leicester Bucks and Ewes, sold for 
from 5 to 20 dollars each. 
Some fine flocks of half and three quarters 
blooded Ewes and Wethers, brought from $3 to 
$3,50 each. 


Shipment of Improved Stock to Canada. 
The steamboat America, on the 16th ult., took on 
board at this place a fine three year old stud col 
bred by Thos. Weddle, and sired by his impo 
horse Turk. Also, a very fine Durham bull, 2 years 
old, and a Durham calf; all purchased of Mr. Wed- 
dle, for the Northumberland Agricultural Society, by 











The passions are good servants but terrible masters, 


two gentlemen sent over for that purpose: 
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To Correspondents.==Bee Management. 
W. S. T. on the Management of Bees invites the 


attention of our readers to a smal] but important sub- 
ject, and one intimately connected with household 
economy. We agree with him in his estimation of 
the value of the Vermont Patent Hive, by John M. 
Weeks, and we know no better book of the size, in- 
deed none so good, as that of Mr. Weeks on the whole 
management of Bees, two or three editions of which 
have been ‘published. We have on hand a manu- 
script communication from Mr. Weeks on the sub- 
ject of bees, and one from another friend J. V. C. S., 
which we shail presently give to our readers. John 
Sholl, of the city of New York, a member of the 
Society of Friends, is likewise the inventor of a 
Hive, made from a flour barrel, and which may be 
suspended any where ; of an excellent construction, 
furnishing facilities for obtaining the surplus honey 
at pleasure, preserving an equable temperature in the 
hive both winter and summer, and almost absolutely 
effectual against the entrance of the Miller. We 
design to have in our office at Rochester, for the grat- 
ification of those interested, a model of Weeks’ and 
Sholl’s Hives. Thacher’s and Griffith’s Hives are 
likewise good models ; and all go upon the principle 
of not ** muzzling the ox that treadeth out the corn,” 
and abandon the old atrocious system of Algerine 


Piracy, first to murder and then rob. 
An excellent Hive, Beard’s, haa likewise been in- 


vented in Maine, which we know only from the re- 
commendation of others, but which we mean to in- 
spect the first opportunity. We learnt the fact ofa 
single individual having sold the summer before the 
Jast to the value of more than one thousand dollars in 
Honey and Bees. This is more than many farmers, 
evenin Western New York, obtain for their year’s 
«crop of wheat. We found in Vermont last summer, 
on one farm a stock of one hundred and twenty-five 
hives. This bee-master gave a decided preference tc 
Week’s Patent Hive over every other, that he had 


seen. 

Nutt’s English Hive is a beautiful erection ; highly 
ornamental in a garden or orchard; and combining 
in an eminent degree all the desirable properties. 
The Bee Houses, as they are called, and the keeping 
of bees in garrets, have generally failed after two or 
three years, some through the ravages of the moth 
and some for other reasons. 

Management of Beess 

Mr. Corman—Having been a reader of the New 
Genesee Farmer for about two years past, I have as 
yet seen very little written upon the management or 
the honey bee. Feeling an interest in this subject, 1 
send you a few brief hints as to the best mode of pro- 
tecting the honey bee from the mothe, that they may 
not destroy their useful works. The farmers in this 
vicfuity, at an early day, kept bees to good success. 
Of late years the millers have become so troublesome 
that it is clmost impossible to keep bees. More care 
and attention are required now at the present day to 
keep bees, than when the country wasnew. A few 
years ago, many farmers in this section tried, by way 
of experiment, small houses for the honey bee; but 
this was not an efectual protection, the moth eoon 
got possession of the building and destroyed them. 
The eommon hive is better than such buildings if set 
in proper places and taken good care of. The best 
hive in use, is, in my opinion, the patent hive invent. 
ed by John M. Weeks of Vermont. In order for us 
to keep bees as formerly, we musi obtain this new 
patent bive, and give our leisure moments to the care 
of them, The moths and millers are more prevalent 
now than formerly. It is therefore highly desirable to 
obtain a hive that will be a preventive against the 
moth. With proper exertions we can, in my opinion, 
keep bees now as well as formerly. Tho patent hive 





is preferred to any other for this reason, that we can 


obtain the swéets of life at any time without killing 
ihe bees. There seems to be great cruelty in killing 
such industrious creatures, The patent hive is not 
much used in this section, but the time is not far dis- 
tant when it will be the only hive in use; Assoon as 
farmers make a trial of them, they will abandon the 
common hive. The common hive will answer very 
well in anew country, where the moths are not so 
prevalent. The great difficulty in keeping bees in 
this country, is in the moths and millers obtaining 
possession of the hive, and thus destroying those 
ingenious fabrications which are beyond the pow- 
er and wisdom of man to construct. I shall con- 
tinue my views upon this subject hereafter. 
South Venice, 1842. ww. &.. 7%. 


For the New Genesee Farmer. 

Mr. Corman—If there are any evils which require 
philosophy to support them, we think those of an edi- 
tor among the number. And if question asking is to 
be ranked among these evils, we think as the thiret of 
knowledge is being more and more excited in the fe- 
verish mind of man, these evils must continne to in, 
crease until the foyntains of knowledge are widely 
opened. There is no way to open these fountains only 
for every one to put forth a helping hand. We must 
have our Davids in the field as well as our Goliaths ; 
and if the stature and strength of the former falls far 
short of those of the latter, the good will manifested, 
wi!l in some measure compensate for the deed. 

We have noticed with some sympathy, the dilemma 
in which you are placed by the catechising part of 
your subscribers. Why sir, if you had as many pens 
as you have fingers and should keep them in constant 
practise, you could not stop the clamore of this en- 
quiring truth seeking age. Prorspted by these reflec- 
tions, I have sent you my mite, hoping in a particular 
or two to relicve you from embarrasgment in which 
you are placed. In answer then, to the enquiry of 
your Connecticut River correspondent, respecting 
bees, permit me to reply. 

That the best way to keep bees through the winter, 
is to keep them cool, dry and dark. This may be 
accomplished in various ways. We have buried them 
with good success. But the season must favor this 
operation, or it will not succeed so well. In open 
winters like the past, we should not approve of this 
course, for by the frequent thawings of the earth, 
they are liable to get wet, mould and die. The bes; 
success attends burying, when the ground freezes im- 
mediately over the hive aud remains frozen until 
Spring. In winters like the past, keep them ina 
cool, dark room, where the storms will be entirely ex- 
cluded from them. In euch places they will be like- 
ly to remain dormant, which is much in their favor. 

Summer management. Salt your bees as often as 
once a week; if ofteher better. Water them at some 
pure stream every day. Now friend of Connecticut 
River, we are not hoaxing you. Bees eatealt. Its 
qualities are alsoanti-moth. If alittle remains around 
your hives, it will help you to guard against these 
pestiferous animals, Though your bees may some- 
times be rether obstinate about driving to water, yet 
rest assured, that if you locate your apiary near a good 
fresh stream or pool, as you should do, they will soon 
find the way to it themselves, after which, you will 
have no trouble of driving, for when found, they 
know and appreciate the excellency of its cooling and 
cleansing quaiities as fully as the most fastidious of 
our own species. Let their hives, also, be in a coo] 
and quiet place, not sonear the highway as to endan- 
ger the horses of passers by on a sultry day, for such 
arencontre would not cnly be fraught with dange1- 
ous consequences to your neighbor and his beast, but 
to themselves also. Allow the visitors at your place 





to ask such questions as they please with regard to their 
prosperity, but do not allow them to run among your 
hives, lifting up this and drumming on that,for the lit. 
tle watriore will be aroused if you do, and very likely 
punish you for ‘allowing liberties to be taken with 
them.”? Keep cool when you go among them; they 
like system, and to have every thing done at the right 
time and in a right way. 

At swarming time, in particular use diecretion, and 
do not be ina hurry, If you wish to blow tin horns 
or drum on old pans for yourown amusement when 
they are rising, you can do it, but they will pay but 
little regard to such ceremonies. The Shakers in 
New Lebanon, who are the best bee managers we 
know of, have nothing to do with this flummery. 
They set a shaker hat on a pole sume four or five feet 
high, (probably the hat of their chief attendant, which 
they will know as quick as a dog will the back of his 
master,) and the swarms frequently alight upon it, 
These people haye the confidence of their bee coin. 
munity so much that they handle them with as much 
indifference as they would flies. Bees are susceptible 
of right and wrong in thcir transactions with the bee 
keeper, and appreciate kindness as fully, as some at 
least, of our own apecies. 

Do not over stock your premises. It is necessary 
that there should be laber enough for the hands to keep 
them all busy. In this way they will keep in health, 
and when a strong vigorous swarm exists, there is but 
little dangér of invasion by enemies. 

Cultivate flowers, especially the white clover, a 
beautiful plant, which is very ornamental to high- 
waye and pastures, If your bees do not derive suffi- 
cient benefit from it t6 compensate you for your pains, 
perhaps your cows will. Cat mint is also a favotable 
plant with them, not for its medical propertics, for in- 
dustry gives them health, but for the honey they ex- 
tract from it. The currant, gooscberry and rasp- 
berry are also valuable for them. So is Mignonnetts 
one of the prettiest little flowers of the garden 
and long inbloom. Set the plants two feet asunder 
arid it will occupy all the ground. W. B. 

Mount Osceola, 1842. 


Naked Barley.==A Substitute for Wheat. 

Mr. Cormax—In e late number of your paper I 
observed a notice of a new jkind of barley called 
** Pearl Barley of the West,’ which was grown last 
season insome part of Michigan. The eame kind of 
grain, I presume, has becn cultivated for two or three 
years in this vicinity ; and the notice above alluded to 
reminded me of a beautiful crep of it which I saw 
growing last summer upon the farm of Mr. Walter 
Gillespie, a successful and enterprising farmer in this 
town. Subsequently I made inquiries respecting it, 
and [ subjoin the information gathered from him. 

This barley is six rowed, and resembles very much 
while growing the common six rowed barley ; it isa 
naked barley, the grain threshing out clean from the 
busk or hull like whect; the berry is about the colour 
of the red chaff wheat, but in share somewhat longer. 
The quantity of ground sown was about two acres in 
an orchard; soila light sandy loam; the previous 
crop was barley of the common kind, the stubble of 
which was plowed under, the seed sown upon the fur- 
row and harrowed in. Three bushels of seed were 
uscd; the crop was mowed and gathered up in the 
same way os hay ; and when threshed and cleaned it 
measured a little over fifiy bushels, and weighed sixty 
five pounds to the bushel, Mr. G. has bad some of 
it ground and bolted, the flour was very fine and white, 
more so than that from our best winter wheat; in- 
deed the miller stated that by these two peculiar prop- 
erties only, could it be distinguished from superfine 
wheat flour. The bread made from it was whiter 
than wheat bread, and would not be suspected as being 
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any thing else by the taste. I have heard but one ob- 
jection made to this grain here, and that is the diffi- 
culty of threshing it—from its adhering so firmly to 
the straw. But this objection will not have much 
weight with a good farmer, for what is not separated 
adds to the value of the straw by making it more pal- 
atable to his stock, hy whom it is devoured with great 
avidity, and thue goes to a good account not only in 
the improvement of their condition, but algo as q sub- 
stitute, and a cheap one too, for hay. But my object 
in calling your attention and that of your readers, end 
more particuiarly those of New England to this grain, 
is to suggest to them the cultivation and uee of it as a 
good substitute for wheat, if it should prove, as I think 
it will, a sure crop on euch eoile as are not adapted to 
the latter, And ae the eeed can now be procured for 
about the price gf common barley, and the expense of 
gultivation would not be great, { would respectfully 
recommend to my brother farmers **down eaat’’ to 
make a trial of it, and give the reeult through the cul- 
umns of your paper. 

Mr. Fditor, I am a plain practical farmer,-—one of 
your straight forward, every day sort—baving always 
the ecare oi thet most ancient and honorable occupa- 
tion upon the palms of my kands. And J would here 
like fo say, not only, to you but alse. to your: hoet of 
readers, that when you gee a communication with my 
name attached to it, you musf not expect to find it 
written in’a smnooth, flowing, finished style, with a 
studied degree of perspicuity and elegance, according 
to all the rules of silk glove husbandry. But you will 
rather find it plain, off-hand, farmer-like; using as 
much ag pesaible the manner and. the terme of an 
every day conversation between farmere. And I can- 
not but hope that you will grant me your forbearance 
and forgiveness, if I do oceasionally 

‘Knock pronouns, nouns and verbs about, 

Put adverbs in a flurry ; 

F.un interjections out of breath, 

‘ Conjunctions hurry ekurry ;° 

To the real death of Dilworth, Dyke, Horne Tooke 

and Lindley Murray.’ 
3s J, HORSFIELD, 

Castile, Wyoming Co., N. Y. 

[We are always glad to hear from our friend Hore 
field. We like his'plainness, frankaees and spirit. 
If he does not write good grammar, we have not dis 
eovered it. We know what he means; and that is 
all we want to know. 

The Naked Barley of which he epeaks, or 28 some 
call. it the Wheat Barley, is not unknown at the Eaat. 
We have scen it repeated!y, and in one instance we 
knew a irader to take it in for anew species of wheat. 
But whoever cats wheat bread and barley bread near 
together, will not be at a loss for the difference. The 
difficuiiy of threshing is not of much consideration. 
The grain deserves cultivation and makes good bread 
when warm, if the bread-maker does her duty. By Da- 
vy’s tables, baricy meal containe a large proportion of 
nutritive matter ; being 920 parts in 1000, viz. —790 of 
mucilage or etarch, 70 of eugar, and 60 of gluten. It 
is highly nutritious when mixed for cattle and swine. 
—Ediior | 





Value of Agricultural Knowledge.«*Rolling 
e Land. 

Mr. Cotman—Having been a constani reader of 
the Genesee Farmer since its first publicstion, 1 have 
been interested and have found it projitavle to practice 
in accordance with its recommendations. 

T have also been much assisted in the arrangement 
of my farm, in preparing the soil for different crops, 
and in determining what kinda of grain will follow 
each other with euccess, by the experience and exper- 
imenis of brother farmera, as made known through 
your valuable paper. 

This isan age of expsriments, and this accounts 


for the valuable improvements in agriculture made at 
the present day. If I understand the character of 
your paper, init there is a door opened through which 
farmers (though living in different parts of the state 
or of the United States) may, as it were, meet in one 
gencral delegation and confer together, by relating the 
results of our experience and the improyements we 
have made in the culture ot the soil. By taking ad- 
vantage of the privilege you set before us, the im- 
provement made by different farmers in agriculture, 
will not only benefit themscives individually, but the 
whole mass of farmers who wish to become enlight- 
ened and profited by the great improvements of the 
day. 

1 am fully sensible, that the influence of the light 
and truth, now being diaseminated throvghout our 
country by the means of agricultural periodicals, is 
what the farming interest has long needed. Through 
these means we have the assurance of great and last- 
ing blessings to the farming community ; and in the 
same ratio that they are blessed the whole of mankind 
is benefitted. Your paper, with others of a kindred 
spiri', is exerting an influence through which the 
country fellow, ‘as he is sometimes called in derision, 
ig to be clevated toa man among inen, to his proper 
standing and character in the community. 

Farming has head my aitention and labor from my 
youth, and as J have endeavored to influence farmers 
to speak through your paper to other farmers, I would 
not be behind hand, though I have nothing remarka- 
ble to communicate. I would say one word as to the 
practice of rolling land. 

This practice is beneficial in most cases, especially 
on a loose soil, and especially so when we stock down 
land with spring crops. By rolling land afier the 
grass seed is sown, it compacts the earth around the 
seed without covering it eo deeply that it cannot come 
up ; it assists the earth to retain its moisture; the 
seed sooner sprouts and comes up, and the drought 
doce not 80 readily destroy it. 

I seeded a field of nine acres to clover with oats 
last spring, rolled it with a heavy roller, and the seed 
took well and looks finely, whilst most other pieces 
in thie neighborhood were cut off by the drought. It 
was alco beneficial to the catcrop. It was a field upon 
which I had raised five successive spring crops; five 
acres of the nine had never been menured, the rest 
net heavily. 

I sowed upon the nine acres 30 bushels of seed ; 
they etood np well when I harvested them. I thresh- 
ed them the last winter and had 575 bushels, weigh- 
ing 34 Ibs, to the bushel, averaging about 64 bushels 
per acre. 

Land ehould always, if possible, be dry when it is 
rolied ; then it does not make the earth bard and im- 
penetrable to moisture. 

Yours with respect. 
JUSTUS TOWNSEND. 

Tra_ March 26th, 1842. 

[The above crops must be deemed large, and Mr. 
Towneend’s experience of the value of a roller on his 
farm, is fully confirmed by the experience of every 
other farmer, who bas judiciously used one. No far- 
mer should think of being without a roiler hardly 
more than he would think of being without a plough; 
that is a roller should be considered as abeolutely in- 
dispensable. — Editor. ] 

An Apology for rot Advocating High Tariff 
Restrictions, 

I wes somewhat eurprised to learn that my January 
article on Tariff and Home League, was regarded by 
a subscriber and hia friend as evidence of a want of 
patriotism in the writer , the more especially as I bave 
ever advoented in the columns of the Farmer, the im- 
portance of fostering domestic industry, and building 





hold ef hope, ten {old more sure and stedfast, than all 
the foreign demand of all the world besides. The 
subject most certainly demands the freest discussion 
and inquiry, and if I mistake not, the great bulk of 
the candid and inquisitive rural readers of the New 
Genesee Farmer at least, are not averse to that free 
discussion on the subject of national economy, which 
alone can keep us as a people, intelligent and free. 
I have supposed that every farmer wants to know why 
the times are so out joint, and if I give him my sim- 
ple opinion of the causes ae I understand them, or by 
virtue of my poor experience, ] hope he will not ar- 
raign my patriotism, for I love my country in these 
last days of her gambling excesses, as a mother loves 
her long lost prodigal son, 

The theory of a protective tariff and retaliatory du- 
ties, recommends itself directly to the feelings of the 
superficial observer, and he becomes averse to listen to 
the detail of such facts as may overthrow his long for- 
tified position. The restrictive policy of England is 
cited by high tariff advocates, atone time as an ex- 
ample for us to follow, and at another time as giving 
necessary cause on our part for the enaciment of coun- 
teracting restrictions. But when we reflect that the 
restrictive policy ot England has grown with her 
growth, until such isthe fearful factitious state of her 
civilization, that free trade would at this time only 
compass her utter desolation ; eught we not to pause 
before we follow the example of England in her career 
of high tariff reetrictions ; at least to the extent which 
is proposed by the high tariff advocates of the pres- 
ent day. 

A cold damp climate, a contracted territory, and a 
dense pent up population, present the excuse of stern 
necessity for Great Britain. Bui with our extended 
country, all producing soil and sparse population, we 
are reduced to no such hard alternative. Counter- 
acting restrictions would only aggravate the ills we 
suffer. Can it fora nt be supposed that Eng- 
land will ever cease to stimulate her agriculture to its 
highest point of production, when that agriculture as 
it is, only can enable her to exist in time of war, to 
maintain her political integrity, and feed her masses 
independent of aid from without? Will a nation 
whose enermous home trade is little lees thae £400,- 
000,000 sterling consent to prostrate the great eup- 
porting interest of that home trade, in order to en- 
courage a trade of a few extra millions with us? I 
think not. 

Why is it that New Englend, the great work-shop 
of the union bas never advocated a high tarifi? be- 
cause her sound Jaws have kept her currency sound ; 
while Pennsylvania, a state with a popu'ation equally 
frugal and industrious, is crying out in the dark hour 
of her distrees for a tariff, thus vainly hoping to cure 
the evils of a legalized depreciated currency, by a 
collateral inflation. 

I am in favor of a tariff ample for the purposes of 
revenue, framed with sach discrimination as will fa- 
vor both revenue and protection to our home indus- 
try. Any higher tariff than this cannot fail to be dis- 
astrous to the thrce great interests of the nation, agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures. 

Waterloo, March, 1842. Ss. W. 


Enry.—Envy ought, in etrict trath, to bave no 
place whatever allowed it in the heat of man,—for 
ibe goods of this present world are so vile and low, 
that they are beneath it; and those of the future 
world are so vast and exalted, that they arc above it. 
—Lacon. 

Workingmen should be especially careful to treat 
each other with urbanity, and politeness. They will 
always fecl better for it and command the respect of 


othera. Politeness is what every man owes to every 
other whom he acknowledges worthy of respect. 
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ROCHESTER, JUNE, 1842. 


Acknowledgements to Correspondents. 

Cast Iron Sun Dial—We acknowledge with pleas- 
ure an Iron Sun Dial from Sheldon Moore of Ken- 
sington, Conn. It is well cast and neatly graduated, 
and may be confidently recommended to farmers, who 
now go by a 12 o’clock mark, and some of whose 
wooden clocks from the land of steady habits are quite 
sure to be right twice in twenty-four hours, because 
they politely wait forthe hour tocome upto them. 
Heaven sends to man no more beneficent monitors than 
those which mark the flight of hours. They seem 
sometimes very unseasonable and often sad, but always 
useful counsellors. 

Subsoil Ploughing —S. A. inquires what is subsoil 
ploughing, and if it is any thing more than ploughing 
a field deeper than it was ever ploughed before? Sub- 
soil ploughing consists first in making a furrow with a 
common plough, say six or seven inches deep, andthen 
following in the same furrow with a plough construct- 
ed fer the purpose without a mould board, which shall 
effectually loosen the ground eight orten inches deeper 
without bringing it upon the surface. By this process, 
especially connected with a thorough system of under 
ground draining, the whole land being loosened to a 
depth of sixteen er eighteen inches, all superfluous 
moisture is earried off, air and warmth are admitted 
into the soil, by which vegetation is greatly advanced, 
the roots of the plants more easily extend themselves, 
and portions of the lower soil being gradually brought 
to the surface, the whole becomes by degrees enriched 
under the action of the atmosphere, and by cultivation. 

Remedy for Heated Catile—S. A. recommends 
when an ox suffers by heat, to throw salt down his 
throat at the rate of a pint per day, and to do this day 
after day, until the ox has quit complaining. This 
would be effectual without doubt; but would it not be 
quite as well to salt him regularly in the barrel? This 
giving a sick animal medicine until he has done com- 
plaining reminds us of the practice of some physicians, 
(Quack doctors beyond all doubt and none of the Med- 
ical Society,) who succeed in stopping all complaints 
but those of the heirs of their patients when their bill 
comes to be presented. It is somewhat akin to De 
Foe’s Short Method with the Dissenters, recommended 
to the dignitaries of the established church, which ad- 
vised to hang them all. 

Social Evils —The communication of Veritas upon 
Social Evils is under advisement. Her politeness is re- 
spectfully acknowledged. Her views are strong; in 
the main just; but if she gives usa third specimen of 
her quality after this fashion, we shall set her down as 
an arrant scold; the last thing that would ever creme 
into our heads, when we look in her faceand hear the 
natural tones of her gentle and musical voice, She 
charges us with deficiency of hope and want of trust 
in Providence. We havetrustedin Providence all our 
lives, but still don’t find things come out just as we 
would like to have them. The reason, we believe, is 
that our views do not exactly accord with those of 
Providence. Had we made the world we would have 
had no storms, no night, no sickness, no sin, no suffer- 
ing, nodeath. But Providence permits all thesethings, 
which we call evils. Many people often ask us, can’t 
you trust in Providence to put an end to war, and sla- 
very, and drunkenness, and oppression? We could, 


if Providence woulg regulate its measures by our con- 





ceited wisdom; but what folly and presumption and 
madness to expect this! As these things have been 
suffered to prevail ever since man was created, experi- 
ence certainly gives us no reason to suppose that they 
will not continue as long as man continues to exist. 
We will contend against existing evils as long as we 
can and with what little strength we have, and be 
thankful when the sun breaks through the thick cloud 
and cheers us with a spot of light, if no bigger than the 
palm of our hands; but we confess, after the experi- 
ence of more than half a century, it is almost hope 
against hope, and is somewhat like a man’s venturing 
into the rapids of Niagara. If by chance he gets back 
with his life, he is sure to come out dripping and bruis- 
ed; but he is most likeiy to be carried down by the 
torrent, which seems destined to flow on, who can say 
how long, in all its violence, turmoil and frenzy. 

Zelia has fled and is clearly guilty of a breach of 
promise. If we had her true name we should find a 
legal remedy. But like a South American belle, she 
wraps herself in her incognito. With our friend W. 
B. it is clearly a dead shot. His charmed imagination 
has invested her with every thing beautiful and celes- 
tial. It is cruel thus “ to strike and conceal the hand.” 

To W. C. W’sinquiries respecting the plan of build- 
ing described in our April number, we answer, 

Ist, It would undoubtedly be better to have the lum- 
ber well seasoned on account of the plastering. 2d, 
Boards 1 1-2 inch in thickness would answer as well as 
inch boards,—the thinner the boards undoubtedly the 
firmer the work. 3d, We are not prepared to say that it, 
would not be equally well to lay the boards in lime 
mortar as to nail them; but have notseen it done, It 
strikes us favorably. 

Florain reply to Zclia, J. S. D.on Condition of the 
Farmers, Turnipseed, Inquiries respecting Wheat, 
J. R. B. on Silk Culture, 8. C. L. on Threshing Ma- 
chines, J. W. S.’s second valuable communication, B. 
M.’sremarks on Condition of English Farmers, in- 
quiry respecting White Daisy, J. Mc. L.’s inquiries re- 
specting Stearine from Lard, J. C. on the same sub- 
ject, A. G.’s plan of a Cheap House, B. K. D.on 
Pruning, and various other favors, which we have no 
room even to particularise, are necessarily excluded by 
the press of matter previously received. We shall do 
what we can to clear the docket at the next session of 
the court, and hope our friends will give us many new 
cases, 

Plagiarism or Poaching} or in the language of 
the Coves, Lifting. 

The Farmer’s Gazette in Conn., publishes, with- 
out the customary credit a long article, which cost us 
some pains to prepare, on raising Indian Corn for 
fodder. This is soon after copied into the American 
Farmer as from the Connecticut Farmer’s Gazette, 
and now reappears in the Southern Agriculturist un- 
der the same head. This is all very gratifying to our 
self-esteem and our honest desire to be useful. As tu 
its moral bearings, we mean the rules of editorial 
courtesy and justice, we submit to the honest judg- 
ment of those who are taken in the fact, 

We have been honored in asimilar way recently 
by our good friends the Family Visitor and the Boston 
Cultivator, which they will probably set down to the 
head of fair cousining ; and, as being all in the fami- 
ly, we will not complain. Even the old honest New 
England Farmer has got some few spots upon its 
hands. We say this in the most civil and friendly 
manner ; and so sure as we should unfortunately dis- 
cover that we have disturbed a single live hornet, we 
shall beat a retreat; and to those who have taken 
away our coat we shall surrender our cloak also. 

But this is not the whole of it. If we were intro- 
duced to the public only under such honorable auspi- 








ces, we should not be so much disturbed by it; but 
when the bellwethers jump over the fence, all the rest 





of the mutton-heads follow. So our old clothes are 
at last hung out at every Jew’s stall in the country, 
and represented as bran-new and of the latest fashion, 
without a word being said of the real stitcher, nor 
even of the goose that pressed them. Now all this 
is very comforting to one’s vanity, but it does not but- 
ter poor Snip’s bread. 

Sometimes in such cases we think that our wares, 
poor as they may be, are like the sheep upon the 
island of Nantucket, where in shearing and killing 
time, like gentlemen among the umbrellas and hats at 
the close of a fashionable party, the proprictors go 
upon the rule of taking the best until all are gone. 
Gentlemen ! in all cases of future appropriation, we 
beg of you to look at the ear-marks. For ourselves, 
we belong to the non-resistants, and shall knowingly 
go upon no marauding expedition. We shall sail 
under no pirate’s flag, though the agricultural sea is 
now covered with the noblest barks, spreading their 
canvasto the breezceand laden with the richest car. 
goes. We navigate only a humble coasting sloop, 
with a bit of bunting ot the mast head merely fora 
weathercock. We mean to carry an assorted Con- 
necticut variety cargo of nicknacks, useful in a family 
way, but no wooden nutmegs or basswood melon 
seeds; and if any of our good friends desire any of 
our humble wares for use or disposal, they are wel- 
come to any or allof them, if they will not tear off 
the shop-bill. Wehope we shall not give offence ; 
but for fear, we can only add, ‘* Rips mended gratis,”’ 

Analysis of Soils. 

G. W. of Northbridge, inquires as to the analysis 
of soils, We are entirely satisfied that no common 
farmer can undertake successfully this difficult chemi- 
cal investigation. Davy has given some directions 
for doing it in his Lectures and Chaptal in his valua- 
ble treatise on Agricultural Chemistry, but neither of 
them is deemed satisfactory or accurate by modern 
Chemists. Dr. C. T. Jackson has treated to the 
subject in his Geological Survey of Rhode Island. It 
requires apparatus, preparation, and practical skill 
quite beyond the reach of persons who have not made 
chemistry matter of long, careful siudy and practical 
application. We want, therefore, a State Chemist, 
whose business it shall be to examine, chemically, 
soils which may be sent to him. But in order to un- 
derstand how much valuable knowledge even the 
most common farmer can acquire of the nature of dif- 
ferent soils, we would reter our correspondent to a 
treatise on the physical properties of soils in the sec- 
ond number, vol. 1. p. 177, of ihe ‘Transactions of 
the British Royal Agricultural Society. This is a 
paper of very great value, and there are several cthers 
relating to the same or kindred topics in the same 
excellent work, which has now reached to-its third 
volume. The paper to which we refer is practical os 
weil as scientific, and has likewise the great merit of 
being intelligible. We shall presently give it to our 
readers. 

For various reasons, which we sball some time 
give more at large, we have not the same confident 
anticipations of extraordinary benefits to be derived 
from the chemical analysis of soils, which many per- 
sons look for, unless by a process not yet adopted, we 
first ascertain what the soil contains before the plant is 
grown in it, and what it contains afterwards, that we 
may if possible, determine what the plant has taken 
from it. But the great difficulty is,that in the process 
of analysing the soil, filtering, drying, burning, and- 
so-forth, many subtle matters entirely escape ; and 
such new arrangements and combinations take place, 
that from the condition to which it is then reduced, 
it is difficult to determine what it was or how it opera- 
ted in its original condition. We anticipate most val- 
uable results from the analysis of crops and manures, 
and much from the analysis of goils, but whet bas 
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been accomplished in the way of explanation, ha 
servi little else than to convince us of our ignorance 
and to show us how profound, to human perception, 
are the sult'e mysteries of vegetable and animal life 





Convention of Ploughmakers and Farmers 
A convention of Ploughmakers from all parts ofthe 
country and others interested, is appointed to be holden 
in Canandaigua on Monday, the 20th day of June, 
inst. This day precedes the meeting of the Circuit 
Court, when it is expected the cases of the heirs of 
Jethro Wood against several ploughmakers for an al- 
leged infringement of his patent right, will! be tried. 
The ploughmakers in different parts of the country 
have been threatened and visited with vexatious suits 
on these grounds ; and their confident expectation is, 
by eliciting such facts as may in this way be brought to 
light, to show that Wood had no just claims to an ex- 
clusive right in the case; and that the extension of his 
pxtent was surreptitiously and fraudulently obtained ; 
and thus put an end to these prosecutions. - 

It isa subject which concerns all the manufacturers 
of cast iron ploughs throughout the country, and the 
farmers generally, who, so long as this claim remains, 
must be taxed for the patent right of every plough they 
purchase. As much valuable information connected 
with ploughs and ploughing may be thus incidentally 
brought out, it is earnestly hoped that the attendance 
of farmers and others interested will be general. 





Canada Thistles, 

A correspondent G. K. inquires if ‘in respect to 
that vilest of a!l weeds, the Canada Thistle, some- 
thing cannot be done for its extirpation. 
high time that the farmers look to this; and that im- 
mediately. If something is not done soon, the whole 
country will be nothing but thistles. In vain may 
the industrious farmer cut and plough and plongh and 
cut, and endeavor to extirpate this vile weed, if his 
neighbor is allowed to supply him from his land ; and 
it would seem as though the seed thus supplied from 
a neighbor is better than our own,”’ 

We agrec to all this ; and consider such a neighbor 
ashe describes who willingly, by positive act or by 
avoidable negiect, inflicts any injury upon his neigh- 
bor, is even a viler weed than the Canada Thistle, 
and deserves to have his nose powerfully rubbed with 
a good bunch of them three timesa day until he re- 
forms. But there is no legal remedy in this case, 
though we think there should be, since there are few 
waysin which a man can more injure his neighbor 
than by filling his field with noxious and untractable 


weeds. 


With respect to the destruction of these weeds, a 
farmer in Le Roy states that four ploughings in a sea- 
son will effectually destroy them, and that after this 
he has taken a fine crop of wheat on the same land, 
considering the ploughing in of these thistles and 
their decay as a fine preparation or dressing of the land 
for the wheat, This insome degree conforms t the 
experiment of Mr. Kelly in Haverhill, Mass., who 
ploughed in an abundant crop of charlock or wild 
mustard three times in a season, and obtained a crop 
of rye of thirty seven bushels to the acre, where be- 
fore not more than from cight to thirteen had been 


the usual product. Of this remarkable and most in- 
structive experiment we shall give a full account 
hereafier. G. K. promises that we shall have his 
method of destroying Cannda Thistles. 
note by all means. We understand it as now due. 





Wind Mill. 

J. Horsefield says in a P. S., “* Allow me to say to 
Mr. O. Whyte, that he will confer a favor on me and 
probably on others, if he will give in your paper a 
plan and description of the Wind Mill which he no- 


ticed in a late number.”’ 


_Mr. Whyte, please to comply, We know your 
kindnees in days gone by. There are few men of 
whom we would sooner ask a favor. 

Your old friend, 


It is really 


Pay your 


Tue Epirtor. 
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IMPROVED 
Which obtained the first Premium at the Fair of the 


* ArcuEr’”’ ig in color mostly white, with a roan 
bred by F. Rorcn, Esq., Butternuts, Otsego Co., N. 
Dam, Adaliza,by Frederick, (.B)1060 


G. ** Adelia by Orpheus, 473 

G.G. “ Alpide by Alfred, 23 

G.G G. * Strawberry by Windsor, 698 
G.G,G.G. ** Old Dairy by Favorite, 252 
G.G.G.G.G. “ Old Dairy by Punch, 531 
G.G.G.G.G.G. Old Dairy by Hubback, 316 








RN BULL “ARCHER.” 
OWNED BY J. M. SHERWOOD, ESQ., AUBURN, Ne ¥ey 


New York State Agricultural Society, at Syracuse, 


September 29th, 1841. 


head and neck—his body has some roan spotse—was 

Y. Calved 15th of June, 1837. Sired by Roto. 
Rotxo, sired by Patriot, (Herd Book) 2412 
Dam, Romp by Admiral, 16(8 
G. “© Moss Rose by Young Denton, 963 
963 


GG. “ Rosa by Young Denton, 
G.G.G. ** Ruby by Denton, 195 
G.G.G.G. ** Old Red Nose by Frunnell, 639 





Salt and the Grub Worm. 
Mr. Eprror—Through the columns of your valu- 
able paper, I hope to make the public acquainted with 
the value of the common black grub, as an agent in 
the cultivation of corn, when their labors are directed 
by the genius of man. This, sir, is a new position, 
a position which has for its foundation that there has 
nothing been made in vain, but that all things were 
made for the benefit and service of man and subject 
to his direction, and that it is only in the ignorance of 
man that worms and insects become a scourge upon 
the face of the earth. The grub has been literally 
cursed for following the instinct of his nature, which 
teaches him to eat the corn and reject the grass and 
sorrel, with which our fields are generally filled. 
Now, sir, if those who have cursed the grub and have 
advised the agriculturist te follow him with a sharp 
piece of tin or a knife, with which to decapiiate him, 
or to tie him up in arag and let him float down stream, 
had but applied common salt to the hills of corn in the 
place of gypsum, then, throughout the land, the mer- 
its of the grub would have been duly appreciated, then 
he would have destroyed the grass and sorrel in place 
of the corn,—thus materially aiding the agriculturist. 
In my humble opinion, the introduction of salt asa 
manure, and to prevent the ravages of the grub, will 
be of incalcuiable benefit to the country. Upon our 
farm we have used salt as a manure and as a protec- 
tion to the corn from the grub, for a period of seven 
oreight years. We ought to be capable of judging 
of the benefits which we have received from using it. 
During this period we have missed the application but 
one season—the result was the loss of our crop ; from 
a field of about twenty acres, we harvested but one 
cart load of corn, where, had not the grub injured it, 
we should in all probability have harvested fifiy bush- 
elsto the acre. Last season, 1641, we planted about 
twenty acres; the grubs were so plenty that we des- 
paired of protecting it from them: indeed, upon an 
average, I should thirk there were twenty to every 





hill of corn, We applied one bushel of salt to the 
acre; the protection was ample; scarcely a single 
blade was touched, but every spear of grass and sorrel 
was destroyed by them, and in this way they assisted 
in the cultivation. The application should be made as 
the corp is just peeping out of the ground. The salt 
shonld be put exactly upon the hills, and at the rate of 
one bushel to the acre—more than one bushel to the 
acre would do no harm, provided it is put on with com- 
mon judgment. One bushel is sufficient if properly 
applied. , 

If you think this communication will be of any ben- 
efit to agriculture, you will please publish it and 
oblige a constant reader of your valuable paper. 

THOMAS N. ALLLEN. 

Salt Point, Dutchess Co., 1842. 

There is some wit in the foregoing, and we believe 
as much truth as wit. We know a farmer in whose 
statements we place entire reliance, who has been ac- 
customed for years to put a quantity of salt and mix 
it well with his manure, which he intended to put in 
the hill at planting. It has happened repeatedly in 
these cases that his own corn has been uninjured by 
the grub, while his neighbor’s just over the fence has 
suffered severely. He is confident of its efficacy. 
The application of salt to the hill, as described by our 
correspondent, is a new mode.—Fd. 





Agricultural Publications. 

Wiiey & Putnam, New York, are importing and 
republishing with great spirit, several Englisi Agri- 
cultural Publications of much value. Liebig’s Agri- 
cultural Chemistry has gone toa third edition at the 
Cambridge Press. Dana’s Muck Manual for farmers, 
is on its way to a second edition. Little & Brown, 
Boston, are importing constantly many valuable works 
on Agriculture and Gardening. We shall get up and 
keep up with our notices of them presently. A valu- 
able notice from J. E. T., of Jolinson’s Lecture on 
Agricultural Chemistry, republished by Wiley & Put 
nam, is necessarily postponed, 
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[The following article was written for our 
number, but was unavoidably deferred. —Ed. } 

Many “thanks to Zelia for her invitation to the 
*¢ Jadies’ saloon.”” We shall ** walk in’? and have a 
chat with her, Capt. Colman’s Iabel over the door, 
**no admission to gentlemen,”’ ** to the contrary not- 
withstanding.’’ And if, or supposing, (ss the case 
may be,) the old gentleman looks a little awry at us, 
why, we'll make the best we can of it, and ifhe is real- 
ly vociferous against us, we'll take passage ix another 
boat next time, and ten to one if we do not take some 
dozen or so of bis passengers along with us. But for 
Zelia, how shall we approach her pure spirit, with a 
basket of vegetables or a * bouquet of flowers? She 





in calling her country women to the path of duty ina 
time of such calamity as the present. Surely she 
must be one of a thousand. Yet why do we dwell 
upon the excellencies of one who fully developes her 
own merits, and who is emphatically * above all 
praise.”’ 


Floral Department,==Annuals. 
It is. a very common if not almost universal error 


in the culture of annual flowere, that they are sown 
too thick. Of course, the consequence is, that they 
grow up in a dwarfieh and imperfect manner. Their 
thickness should be in proportion to the size which 
they will naturally attain. China asters and plants of 
that size, require to be at least one foot apart, in or- 
der to give themselvesa fulldevelopement. Zinnins, 
immortals, &c., eighteen inches; gilliflowers and 
balsams are very imperfect,comparatively, uniess they 
have ample space; to Mignonnette two feet at least, 
should be allowed. In preparing the ground for the 
reception of annuals, too much pains cannot be taken 
for its pulverization, nor canit, in most cases, be made 
too rich. Let not the farmer deem the manure lost 
which is put upon the little patch which ihe females 
of his household ask for their flowers. ‘Though it 
may be taken from some other portion of his premises, 
where its good effects would surely. have been visible, 
it will produce conzeqrences ot a moat cheerjng char- 
acter in its present investment, by encouraging his 
daughters in pleasant habits of home industry, while 
those of his neighbors, it may be, for want of this 
health-promoting, good taste-exciting employment on 
their own premises, may become wanderers fuith 
among the daughters of the land, to their own injury, 
and may be, tothe annoyance and injury of those 
who ought not to be contaminated by their influence. 
But if economy, which eurely ought to be a universal 
watch word,scow!s too har’ at the idea of a little com- 
post for the parterre, by putting on her specs and 
pushing her investigation of domestic concerns a Little 
further, after the demands of the farm and the vege- 
table garden have been supplied, or ** every thing has 
been raked and scraped”’ to satisfy their demands, and 
they, like the sorrowing creditor, who trusted tco far, 
when the arrogant debtor comes to require an accept- 
ance of a dividend or nothing, have yielded to the 
necescity of the case, will find in certain bye ways 
and about hedges enough to satisfy the demauds o. 
Flora, which, unlese it were gathcred up and offered 
at her shrine, would have been lost, or worse, would 
have tended to promote Juxuriant growths of wecds, 
the vile pests of the farmer’sa interests, and foul spots 
on the beautiful surface of his cultivated territories. 
If this plan is thought foolish or wasteful or ont of 
place, we have another remedy to apply, by which 
these objectors may pursue the even tenor of their 
way, and yet flowers be made to spring up and bloom 
in loveliness and beauty and perfume the air with 
healthful fragrance. This is to throw the haulm of 
the flowers int the farm yard when the season of 
flowering is past, ins'ead of allowing them to remain 
upon the groundover winter, to be burnt in the spring. 
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; : , | hegp, all which go to make up a rarisiy; with the hot 
is certainly deserving of her choice, one so eloquent | 


PARMER, 


rir own pasenge and! 


In ‘this way, ton ers will werk th 
pay toll. The forin of flower gardens, is best when 
lef{ to the taste of Thus a grert 
variety of flowers, in passing through a country will 
present themselves, to invite the uitention and ex- 
cite the admiration of the beholder, 

The Shrubberr. 

If any thing can be more disagrecable to the mind 
(i.e. as regards man’s local habitasion) than a large 
and elegan: dwelling, froshly painted and adorned 
with its bright green ehutters, wiih yards eround it 
filled with dock, thistles, orany of the &c. family, 
with here and there a slough, broken cart, or brush 


the occupant. 





aun scalding with his piercing rays the newly burniah- 
ed castle, or the relentless ctorme breathing out tocir 
fury in mockery of the improvements which enter- 
prise has begun on the premises, without a single 
shade to give frechness to the scenery, or a single 
cluster of shrubbery to impart loveliness to the spot, 
it muat be the idea of the deluded epirit of a man who 
conceives the ybjects of taste all gretified, and matters | 
of utility all arranged, and motives of interest all ful- 
filled, when he brings his improvcments to the state of 
things which we have described. Think of it Zelia, 
there is something wrong, saorally and physically 
wrong, where euch a state of premises is found as we 
have deacribsd, and were. wea lady,-we should re- 
verse the saying of Solomon and conclude that we 
should live-~any where else, ‘‘ than in a wide house’’ 
with such a being as we should naturally conclude 
occupied the one above noted. Yet we would not in- 
fluence nor hinder any one from forming a league 
which should give them internal. possession of such 
premises, but on the contrary encourage it, on a prin- 
ciple of general benevolence, for they might do much 
good by such a sacrifice. 

The front yard (and as much more a2 they wish) 
should always be placed at the disposal of the females 
of the household for flowers and fleworing shrubs. 
In the culture of these, grass. anck weeds should be aa 
thoroughly exfricated as fora crop ofcorn. Then they 
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couse of their attachment to 
our plants, some of which bear the names of their 
most distinguished men. But it is their peculiar and 
unrivalled beauty which attracts ibeir notice and se. 
cures to them a right of aci} in the domains of kings 
and emperors. And it ergues well for the veterans of 
taste and science in thoec countries that it ig 
there ie certainly no portion of the earth that can cx. 
hibit a greater variety or more beautiful vegetable 
productions thancurs. What ise fitter emblem of 
meoelness and simplicity than our Arbutus, trailing in 
humble quietude on the ground, and opening its chaste 
petals while yet tho earth is held in the durance of 
frosts, arid the anowa are ctill unpassed 2 What fitter 
emblem of purity than is to be found in the short lived 
Sanguineria Canadensis, which comes and goes whila 
yet the frogs are piping the early mutine of nature lid. 
erated from the bondage of winter? Go into the 
woods and along the glensat any time while the 
early season is yet fresh in youth, and what more pic. 
turesque beautiescan preeent themselves than thoze 
there exhibited? Take summer, the noonof the sea. 


80, for 


| sons, end leok st the Azelias, the Kalmias, the Rlio. 


dodendrons and. a thousand other families, which, 
though not of royal blood, have been introduced to 
royal faror,and where can nature’setoreLouse furnigh 
objects to charm the eye superior to these? Yet we 
pasa them almost unheeded, or perhaps what is worse, 
we mutilate them in this season of their beauty and 
glory, to furnish fading memorials of their loveliness 
for a brief day for our parlors, while the weeping stem 
from which we robbed our trophies, fnust in solituds 
sustain its fair remaining blossoms 


“to blush unseen, 
And waste their sweetness on the desert air.’’ 


When if the root and branch were removed to our 
dwellings and given a kind location there; they would 
,charm in some varied form at all seasons, and in the 
bright time of flowers, regale our eyes and perfume 
the atmosphere through the period of their ioral ex- 
istence, Without the necessity of a daily renewal of 
the vase or recourse to artificial means. Let it not 
be inferred that we would exclude foreign planta from 





will grow luxuriantiy with little care beyond that of 
pruning, which every one will attend to in order to 
bring them into the beautiful shapes which their fancy | 


may direct. Shrubs, to succeed well, should be re 


our grounds, far from it. We admire and would cul- 
, tivate them by ali means, but let us not stumble over 
' those all around us, to catch greedily at the “ for 
fetched and dear bought.’”’ But we mist leave the 


moved with care, and may be done either in fallor| <yloon, Zelia, and go on deck and try to make ov: 


spring. Trees should be placed on the cutet margin 
of alates for their beauty and protection. 
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shrnhs and Piants. 

Ik brings no very cheering reflection upon the taste 

, that every thing muct be 

io Secure their at- 

ard to rvany | 
London or 


Native & 


of the American people 
transatlantic in ita erigin, in orde: 
tachment. But isis 
things. Our hats must be of the latest 
Paris fashion. Our boots must not only, in too many 
instances be of Eurepean fabric, but must be of Messrs, 
Jaques & Co’s. Inet style. Our boots-—shoes at least, 
must be Victoria; and even our American plants, like 
the abcriginese of the the republican 
simplicity of our forefathers, must he crowded out of 
the way to make room for those of foreign origin. 
And thiais directly in the face of the wisdom and 
good taste cf our enstern brethren. In all Europe, 
travellers proclaim the beanty of American ievests. 
Their naturalists bavo traversed them iu thei: !angth 
and breadth ; and have carvied home at gvert ogpense, 

their rich and varied prod The Garden of | 
Plants, one of the rich>+t collections 1% the world, ob- 
tained some of its most vaiued epecimens from our 
wilds, and the parks of the lords of ancient Britain 
are decorated with trees and shrule of our republican 
origin, Though the forcets of ov: country contain 
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peace with b Capt. | C Ww. &. 


‘ROTICHS, 

Address before the New York State Agricultural Si 
cietyin Albany, 39th Jan, 1 By J. B. Nott, 
Esq., President of the Society. 

This sensible address bas at Inst meade its _appeet- 
ance. Immedintely on ite delivery we gave from o&f 
| notes @ sketch of it. In comparing our ia ote with 
| the address, we ere happy in finding that we had gir- 
en in the main a just account of its views ard senti- 
memts, and ia brtone instance, and. that of triding 
moment, had we misrepresented it. ‘Fhe manner 
was of course far inferior to thet flowire and classical 
style in which the outhor presents himself. We 
should have been happy to repnblish the whole ad- 
dresa, tut as it will be cireulnted throughout the 
state, as we have given an extended sketch of it, and 
as our columns are crowded we must furego any other 
pleasure thaa that of preaenting the subjoined extrect. 

** Young men, ofier having finished their academic 
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; coures, are embarraesca. in the choice of their future 


professions, for thev find the professions crowded to 
excese ; so crowded that men of fair talents and re- 
apocteble industry are rewarded only by a mediocre 
suceess. Hence itis th at we uniortuaately find many, 
too many otherwise respectable men of all poli tical 
creeds, who are ready ai any fortunate crisis to aben- 
don their professione s and seek instend, the rewards of 
office. I do not epeak of those whose embition 





far greater varieties than can be found in theirs, thoy 


prompts them, regardicss of the cost, to climb that 
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bold eminence which has always been found, it issaid, 
too * narrow for friendship, and too slippery for safe- 
ty,” for this is a legitimate, though alas, a dazzling 
object of pursuit. But I speak of those who make 
political pursuit a mere question of profit and loss. 
To such men we can point ont a field of exertion, 
where at least ‘‘ for a portion of their life, their pow- 
ers would be employed in a manner lesa revolting to 
conscience ; and with results quite es uscful to their 
country and to the world.’ 

It is important therefore to do away the erroneous 
impression that there is no otber pursuit worthy the 
attention of an educated man, than the so cailed learn. 
ed professions, and that a liberal education ie thrown 
away if bestowed upon a farmer. It the farmer must 
of necessity be a mere rnatic, and any one who en- 
gages in the pursuit, will allow bimse!f to sink to this 
ingloriows level, then willa very humble education fit 
him for his untoward destiny. Butif a farmer is de- 
sirous of taking rank with the Gaylords and the Phin- 
neys, of our land, and with men of kindved spirit in 
other lands, then will his calling givé abundant occu- 
pation to his talents, bowever gifted, and his attain- 
ments, however profound, This is not all; a farmer 
may be ever a man of refined taste and exquisite 
genius. A good farm should not be characterized 
alone by iis trim fence and its etraight furrows, but it 
should also be an object of beauty. ‘*Man made the 
town, God made the farm ;"’ and it ought to bear the 
impress of bis beautiful workmanship. There are 
farmstoo, where, by the skilful disposition of wood 
and of shrubbery, there is, as it were, grouped into a 
scene of surpassing loveliness, the beetling cliff, the 
smiling meadow, and the meandering river, And 
shall the claims to taste and genius be denied to a far- 
mer who can create such a scene, and be awarded 
solely to bim who can transfer it to the living can- 
yass? It may be said that these higher accomplish- 
ments, constitute no part of practical farming, because 
it contributes nothing directly to a farmer’s prosperi- 
ty. “To such mon,” as Cheever says, ** God him- 
self, as tue creator of the universe, cannot appear as 
an architect of practical wisdom, for he has covered 
the earth with objects, the sky and the clouds with 
tints, whose surpassing beauty is their only utility. 
Tits beauty is eminently useful, because man who 
beholds it is a moral,”’ as well as a thrifiy being —** be- 
cause it awakens the soul to moral contemplations, 
excites the imagination, softens the sensibilities of the 
heart ; because it tells him of his mortality and his 
immortali y, giving him symbols of both, and holding 
with him a perpetual conversation of the glory and 
wiedom and goodness of God ”’ 

“lo some, the incancst flower that blows can give 
Thou-hts that do ofien lie too deep fur tears,” 

If Iam asked whether the pursurts of literature are 
incompatible with the practice of husbandry, I an- 
swer that they are at all events incompatible with the 
practice of a profession. Whoever would woo the 
muses must bid farewell to professional eminence. But 
there are farmers, thrifty laborious farmers, men ex- 
posed to the eummer’s heat and the winter’e cold, who 
are well known in the walks of literature. Why 
should it be otherwise? There ie not an operation 
of practical husbandry, however bumble, that is not 
immortalized in Thomson’s, or Gray's, or Cowper’s 
soug. ‘To such men, how melodious was the reaper’s 
song, bow graceful the mower’s movements, how 
picturesque the loaded train, groaning benenih the 
burden of the gathered harvests? Much more then 
should rure! pursuits awaken the high souled eloquence 
of those who ere habitu lly engaged inthem. There 
was a time, it was olden time ’tis true, bugthere was 
a time when pastoral lif: was deemed espectully favor-- 
able to sublime conceptions ; and one shepherd at any 
rate hae raised through many an age the Joftiest emo- 
tions, who exclaimed as he stood amid hie flocks and 
raised his contemplative eye to yonder firmament :-— 
** When I consider thy Heavens, the work of thy fin- 
gers, the moon and the stars which thou hes ordained, 
what is man that thou art mindful of bim, and the son 
of man that thou visitest him ?”” 

Agricultare then, is not inimical to the pvrsuite of 
science and literature; but etill it is too often deemed 
adegrading employment. He tulks of beeves, said 
D-. Johnson +neeringly, of one of his most intimate 
friends, and yet the iil tempered and ungenerous satire 
ia utterly at variance with even his utilitarian notions. 
In settling the relative ranks of the various callings of 
life, it should be reinembered that we are governed in 
our views by old and inveterate prejudices. The 
scale by whica they are graduated, was formed in the 
ages of ignorance, when men of the learned profes- 
gions were mouks; men of ambition, soldiers; and 
husbandmen, serfs. But the times are altered; the 
pathway to fame no longer] eads cxclusicely to fielde 
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covered with carnage and slaughter, and may yet 
lead to fields smiling with the gifts of Ceres and Po- 
mona. 

We, therefore, who are ardently attached to our fa- 
vorite pursuit, who ure aware of its privileges and ac- 
quainted with its delights, choyld do all in our power 
to disabuee the public mind of its mistaken prejudices, 
and to rajeeit in the public estimation to the level of 
the liberal professions, so that he may have no fear of 
losing caste, who exchanges the merchant's counting- 
room and lawyer's desk, for the pursuits of agricul- 
ture, 

“ Nor ye who live 
Tn luxury and eaee, in pomp and pride, 
Think these last themes unworthy of your ears. 
Such scenes as these the rural Mara sung 
To wide imperial Rome, in the full height 
Of eloquence and taste, by Greece retined. 
In encient times the sacred plow employed 
‘She kings and awful fathers of mankind ; 
And seme, with whom eompared your insect tribes 
Are bu: the beings of a summe.’s day, 
Have held the ecale of empire, ruled the storm 
Of mighty war; then with unwearied hand 
Disdainimg lite delicacies, seized 
The plow and greatly independent lived. 
Venerate the plow, 
And o’er your hills and long withdrawing vales 
Let Autumn spread his treasures to the sun, 
Luxuriant end unhounded. As the sea 
Par through his azure turbulent domain, 
Your empire owns, and fron: a thousand shores 
Watts all the pomp of life into your ports; 
So with superior boon may your rich soil 
Exuberant Nature's better blessings pour 
O’er every land, the naked nations clothe, 
And be the exhaustiess granary of a worid.” 





Address delivered before the Essex Agricultural Soci- 
ety in Massachusetts, Sept. 30th, 1841. . By Alon- 
zo Gray. 

This address is very creditable to the author. Ite 
main object ig to show the advantages and importance 
of science to agriculture; iteconnection with the im- 
provement of the art, with its productiveness and with 
the dignity and respectability of the agricultural pro- 
fession, In the main we agree in all the sentiments 
expressed. If the farmers would elevate their art, 
they must elevate themeelves. 


Mr. Gray speaks of an establishment in connexion 
witb the theological and literary institutions at Ando- 
ver, designed to furnish instruction in gardening and 
agriculture. These institutions have been endowed 
with a moet extraordinary liberality for the specific 
purposes of their establishment, and such an addition 
to their other means of improvement will doubtless 
prove of emineat utility. 

There are particular branches of etudy directly con 
cerned in agricultural improvement. ‘These should 
of course be objects of pursuit ; and to practise farm- 
ing with euccess, a man should become familiar with 
all its operations ; and if not himeelf capable of per- 
forming them, yet capable of determining when they 
are done and exact!y how they should be done. But 
very much more than this is desirable. The most 
humane and liberai education will not be lost upon a 
farmer, uniess it should, as is alas! but too often its 
effect, inflate his mind with foolish pride and self-con- 
ceit, and lead him to disdain Jabor and its humble ac- 
companiments. In ail great improvements in any 
thing connected with human life, society, or the arts, 
mind is the propelling power. The cultivation and 
strengthening of the mind, the creating within ita 
thirst for universal knowledge and continually stimu- 
lating this appetite, is the great instrument of success 
in any and every valuable art or profession. Educa- 
tion for the farmers, as for every other class in the 
community, shouldbe regarded in its most compre- 
hensive sense, not so much as the imparting of knowl. 
edge, this is but aswall part of education, but as tcach- 
ing man the proper use and application of all h’s in- 
tellec:ual powers, and exciting him to their constant 
and highest exertions, While, therefore, we rejoice 
in the establishment of schools designed to teach the 
practical operations of husbandry, cud all the arts and 
aciences more directly and specifically connected with 
it, we ekould inoist, wherever we had the power, as 


is suggested in Mr. Gray's Address, that there should 
be associated with such institutions the fullest course 
of instruction in all liberal arts and in general knowl- 
edge. 

We should be glad to quote liberally from this ad- 
dress, but at the present we must restrict ourselves to 
a small portion. 


‘* Tt is one of the moet glaring defects in our system 

of popular instruction, that no provision is made for 
the study of those branches which ere intimately con- 
nected with agriculture, and a knowledge of which 
is necessary in order that the science itself may be 
understood ; we are therefore met with an obstacle 
which itis not easy to surmount, whenever we attempt 
to iustruct the community into the principles of the 
art. There ie wanting not light on agriculture, but a 
recipient power in the general mind ww collect the light 
which actunily exists, There is knowledge enough 
in the world to save it, if it could be brought to bear 
upon the popular mind; hence whet we need is euch 
an elementary knowledge of mineralogy, botany, 
chemistry and natural philosophy, with their applica. 
tion to the arts, that the ecience of agriculiure may 
be understood, and such a diecipline of the popular 
intellect that this knowledge may be practically ap- 

lied. 

4 For want of this recipient power, the press, that 
great engine of popular instruction, is deprived of the 
greater part of its efficacy. Popular lectures, the ef- 
forts, the discoveries of ecientific men exert but a fee 

ble influence. The fostering care of the Legislature, 
and the indefatigable labors of agricultural societies 
scarcely reach the general mass of tarmers. The con- 
sequence is that no preparation is considered desirable 
to become a farmer, as if men were endowed for this 
employment with an instinct like the bee or beaver, 
which is perfect in itself and could not be improved by 
education. 

While gome degree of preparation is deemed ne- 
cessary to practice the rudest trade, that of a cobler or 
common pedlar, the most difficult and important of all 
trades may be carricd on, it is euppesed, without any 
preparatory or professional knowledge. What should 
we think of the wisdom or sense of thet community 
which should encourage all its physicians, lawyers, 
ministers, merchants and politicians to engage in their 
respective professions without any professional knowl- 
edge whatever? And yet there is as much propriety 
for a young man to engage in the profession of law, 
medicine, or theclogy, without proicssional knowl- 
edge, asin that of farming without a knowledge of 
its fundamental principles. True, he might do more 
injury to society in the former case, but he would have 
an equal title to the character of a quack in both; 
and quackery in ta ming bas many striking analogies 
to queckery in medicine, and were it notso common, 
would meet with similar ridicule and rebuke by all in- 
telligent men. 

But how can this recipient power be supplied, and 
how can this professional knowledge be acquired, un- 
less agriculiure be made a subject of study? As our 
common school system excludes those kindred branch- 
es of natural science which are necessary to a profes- 
sional knowledge of agriculture, the commencement 
of improvement must be made in our academies* and 
higher seminaries. Our colleges have a different ob- 
ject, their course of study has become too rigidly fix- 
ed to be altered, and it is doubtful whether any success 
could crown the effort if tried. But this is not the 
case with our academies, and scientific agriculture 
may be introduced into some of them and taught sue. 
cessfully to those Who are to be the future cultivators 
of the soil. With an institution liberally endowed, 
with proper aide, text books, lectures, apparatus, and 
experiments conducted in the field, the young fermer, 
after having received a thorough discipline in a pre- 
paratory course, may finish bis education by obtaining 
ascientific knowledge of agriculture previous to entere 
ing upon the great business ot life. 

We would not egtablish institutions for the mere 
study of agriculwre, but would connect it with an ex- 
tended course of English education. We are no ed- 
vovates of a superficial couree of training. We would 


* After the subject has been introduced into a few of our 
higher seminaries, fur the purpose of preparing the teachers 
of our common scho. Is to instruct ip the various depa: iments 
of Natural History, the subject may then be ‘atroduced into 
them; but until we have teachers qualified for such instruc- 
tions, we must confi,e our efferts to higher seminarios 
where those facilities may be furnished which ae required 
for teaching the firet —— of Chemistry and Natural 
History. The great difficulty now is that we have neither 
juciitied teachers, nor books, nor cabinets, nor apparatua. 
which are requisite to prepare men in our comm n schools 
for the theorctica! and practical parts of egriculture and the 
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discountenance the idea that a competent knowledge 
of this subject, sufficient to answer the ends designed, 
can be obtained in asingle term, ora single year ; 
nor do we believe that every young man, whose duty 
it may be to till the soil, is capable of gaining a scien- 
tific knowledge of the subject ; but we would propose 
the course to those young men who are to become the 
leading minds in society, (and there are many such in 
every county, inevery town throughout the state, ) we 
would make them scientific farmers, and, scattered 
as they would be among the farming community, their 
example and influence would soon give character and 
permanency to the profession, and bring all under the 
power of its beneficial effects. 

There is not, to my knowledge, a single institution 
in the country where agriculture is actually taught in 
any of its departments. There are institutions where 
men may be instructed in almost every other art but 
this. There should be atleast one place where the 
subject may receive that attention which its impor- 
tanee demands: one ray of light to show, if nothing 
more, the darkness which really exists. It is impos- 
sible for me to understand the reason why farmers 
have not ere this established schools* for the study of 
scientific agriculture. ‘They have given their money 
to educate ministers, lawyers, physiciais, merchants, 
mechanics, and sailore. They have, as it were, gone 
out of their appropriate fields, to cultivate those of their 
neighbors; they have been ready to aid every other 

rofession but their own ; they have sent their sons to 
earn to be gentlemen, and to pass well in the world ; 
but have not made provision for teaching them that 
profession in which they are to spend their life and 
gain their support. 


Attempts have been made in several places to intro- 
duce agriculture as a branch of study, but have gener- 
ally failed, either because it was a plan to raise up a 
sinking institution that had no foundation to it, or be- 
cause the institution was established for the mere study 
of agriculture, as if no preparatory course were re- 
quired, no discipline of mind requisite, to obtain a 
scientific knowledge of the subject. Ejifortsare now 
in progress to introduce the subject into the Teachers’ 
Semimaryt at Andover; lectures are given upon the 
subject the present term, and it remains to be seen 
whether the farming community will sustain the effort, 
and make it a thorough and permanent means of ad- 
vancing the art, or whether they will permit it to add 
another unsuccessful attempt to raise the employment 
to the dignity of a profession, and rescue it trom mer- 
ited contempt. 

A better day, I trust isdawning uponus. The pub- 
lic mind is awakening to the subject. Scientific men 
are turning their attention to it. The friends of edu- 
cation are anxiously inquiring for something to remedy 
the defects which exist in this respect in our system of) 
popular instruction; and it is now for the furmers 
themselves to put forth their efforts, and we shall soon 
have institutions ot a high character, where young 
men may obtain a thorough and practical English ed- 
ucation ; where they may study agriculture as a sei- 
ence, and become qualified to take their proper stand 
among the learned of other professions. If the far- 
mers, mechanice, and merchants willed it, we should 
soon have seminaries sustaining the same relation to 
the various departments of business, that our colleges 
and professional schools do to the learned professions. 
It would be eary to quote the opinions of many ex- 
perienced farmers and men of practical wisdom, in 
confirmation of the views here suggested. It would 
be interesting to point out examples of the success of 
similar institutions in other countries. It would be 
profitable to skctch the plan of such an institution 
here, but our limits forbid.’ 





*“ Every American farmer,’ says Dr. C. T. Jackson, 
(whose opinion is entitled t» special consideration,) ** who 
prides himself on 'is freedom and inteligence, should exert 
himself to rescue agriculture from a mere routine of mechan- 
ical drudgery, and should endeavor to instruct his chijdren 
inthe sciextific principles ofthe art. Besides increasing the 
agricultural produce of the country, such means will surely 
aid in the advancement of civilization, and will afford a con- 
stant source Of rat oval enjoyment to the i..telligent, educated 
farmer. 1 do not understind why the agricultural eommu- 
nity have been so long willing to forego the benefis of a 
scientifie education, nor why they have not established col- 
leges or schools for instruction in the principles of this, the 
first and most important of the arts.” 

t Tam now abie to state that arrangements have heen com- 
pleted for instruction ji scientific agriculture, and that in ad- 
dition an extensive garden w I! be laid outin the spring, and 
all the branches of horticulture attended to by a practical 
and scientific horticulturist. One of the principal objects 
willbe to cu tivate fruit trees and fruit; of course ali the 
processes of enltivating fruit and vegetables may he studied 
practically by those who may wish to patronize the effort. 

* Such an institution, or college, shou'd not be devoted 
wholly to the study and practice of agriculture, but should 





be equivalent in all the departments of English ‘literature, 
to our eo!leges and supérior to them in the natural sciences, 


Address before the Cayuga County Agricultural So- 
ciety, Octuber 14th, i841. By Humphrey How- 
land, President of the Nocicty. 

This is ashort, sensible, and pithy address, full of 
sound sentiments and interesting facts. There isa 
good deal of point about it ; and it deserves a more 
permanent record than the columns of a newspaper. 

We can give only some brief extracts. 


Value of Produce on the Erie Canal.—The Erie 
Cansl in effect as to the cost of transportation has 
brought this county (Cayuga) within 30 miles of tide 
water, and given an accelerating impulse to agricul- 
ture. 

‘The aggregate value of the articles arrivine through 
all our canals at tide water onthe Hudson river in 
1840, was $23,213,573. and there were the same 
year exported exclusively from Cayuga lake, first en- 
tered at Montezuma, 1,780,105 dollars, half of this 
flour and wheat ; butter and lard, $153,000 ; pork, 
$94,000 ; wool, $71,CG0; the balance in lumber and 
sundry articles. That from Cayuga lake alone is 
equal to one twelfih of all the exports through all our 
Canals, from Lake Champlain, Vermont, this State, 
Ohio, Michigan, and the far west. 

Three important Rules in Agriculture.—On the 
details of Agriculture I shail be briet, because volumes 
wou'd be required to describe it; nor do I profess to 
understand it, although I have given it much thought 
for many years, and have been trained to it from child- 
hood. Itisa living science, susceptible of improve- 
ment in every age. It is included in three principal 
rules. First, that the soil ought to be dry, orin other 
words, free from all superfluous moistere. Secondly, 
that it ought to be kept clean, in other words, free 
from noxious weeds. Thirdly, that it ought to be 
kept rich, or in other words, highly manured. 

1 am anxious to impress upon the society the import- 
ance of the firstrule. Our Country particularly re- 
quires it. Even our hill Jands would be much bene- 
fited, the declivities and vales ameliorated by open 
ditches to conduct off the surface water, and biind 
ditches, the water from the soil. This system is ob. 
taining with goud farmers, which will abundantly 
improve our rich soil, and ealubrious climate. The 
frost of winter performs an important operation by 
leaving the soil pulverized and spongy, easy access to 
plants which send out tender roots to gather nutrition. 
But if there is early in the season a superabundence of 
water, it settles the soil down an unfavorable compact 
mass. <A considerable portion of each of a few suc- 
ceeding years should be appropriated by every farmer 
for drainage, which will prove an investment worth 
20 per cent. per annum, Although water is indispen- 
sible to veretation, too much of it is as hurtful cs too 
little. Itis necessary to germination of seed, to the 
decomposition of vegetab'e matter in the soil, to the 
transmission of the food from the soil to the plant, to 
its circulation. But when water remains inthe soil 
to execsa, the vegetable matter remains insoluble, in 
consequence of the absence of heat and air. 

The 2d Rule, wich regard to noxious weeds. Tam 
sorry to have to acknowledge that the Canada Thistle, 
St. Johns Wort, (Hyperiaum, perforatum, ) Red root, 
(Lithesperrnum Arvense,) &c., are invading our 
fields. Summer fallow particularly in dry seasons 
will destroy the Canada Thistle, if when it makes the 
least appearance, or rather previous to its being ex- 
pected, plough it once in 10 days for half a dozen 
times. If it cannot respire during that time in sum- 
mer, it must die, and a remuneration for extra labor 
in the well prepared ground, will be reaped the next 
harvest, The free use of plaster will drive oui St. 
Johns Wort and daisy with usual rotation in Crops. 

For the 3d Rule, we have inexhaustible materials in 
those invaluable minera's, plaster and lime stone. 
They should be more used; they will increase the 
quantity of hay and straw, the basis of manures ; the 
sub soil contains lime, it would be beneficial to loosen 
itup. Beds of marl 4 feet thick, nearly pure, shells 
partially decayed, within 4 feet of the surface. under- 
lay 10,000 acres along the Seneca river, which was 
formerly a part of Cayuga lake, now filled up. This 
mar! will be extensively used. A good farmer will 
turn every attention towards enriching the soil. 





Hence it would require at least three vears, (four would b° 
better,) of clo-e study. It should be furnished with a farm, 
and the operations of hortieu'ture and agriculture should be 
taught practreally tosomcextent. Aticast, the pupils should 
witness the processes under the direction of a teacher. It 
should also be furnished with extensive philosophical appa- 
ratus, acahinet of minerals, a chemical laboratory, for ele- 
mentary instruction in chemistry and for the analysis of 
soils, and alibrary of agricultural books, to which may be 
added, teachers of the highest qualifications in their re- 
pective departments, 








As to the material for fencing, we are not as wel] 
provided. Locust trees should be planted along the 
borders of our numerous roads, which would require 
no land from our enclosures. They are ornamental ; 
affording a cooling shade. The grass is sweet under 
the acacia, the timber enduring, and although the in. 
sect has severely attacked it for the last five years, J 
observe that most of the trees are gaining the ascen. 
dency. They are not injured after they attain giz 
inches diameter. And we may remember the fact 
that hurtful insects only prevail a very few years ata 
time. They have their day, and disappear for a long 
interval of years, or for ever. The borer has long 
since disappeared in the southern part of this state,— 
he is no longer there injurious to the locust. 

Wheat is our staple and most important product, 
It is found on analyzing to contain more saccharing 
matter, than southern wheat. We may expect a 
heavy crop, if we repeatedly plough deep, and ma. 
nure with clover, anc plaster, or other material; sow 
as early as the first of September, or before, with 2 
bushels per acre; a less quantity of seed would cover 
the ground with plants, but offsets or suckers are not 
as vigorous as the parent stock, which will have a lon. 
ger head. Seeds of all kinds should be skilfully se. 
lected. 

Agriculture as a_means of Wealth.—A word to 
my young friends. Do not crowd into the professions, 
and trade,—they are overdone. It has been suppos. 
ed by these who bave long observed the course of 
things, thatto take 40 lads, divide them, ail things con. 
sidered into two equal companies, place half of them 
inthe professions and merchandise, the other half in 
agricultural pursuits ; the result will be after a Japse 
of years, the latter willhave the greatest aggregate 
wealth, diffused among the whole ; while perhaps a 
fourth of the former may make large acquisitions, the 
families of the other three fourths may be found in 
rather straitened circumstances. It is the opinion of 
those who have long held situations favorable to such 
observations, as to enrble them to come to correct 
conclusions on this subject, that only one in four of 
the trading classes, perhaps from catses beyond theit 
control, escape insalvency, or are successful in the 
professions. Is it no. strange that young meneare 
willing to enter into schemes where only one in four 
succeeds, while the farm is like the inexhaustible 
cruise of oil? We are directed to draw from the con- 
stantly productive earth, a Bank, which may be drawn 
upon at all times, and will not fail, while seed time 
and harvest remains. It is the main spring that sets 
the whole machinery in motion. Therefore apply all 
your energies with increasing vigilance to rural pur- 
suits. The brief pericd of Youth is invaluable. Take 
each day into the account. It is barely sufficient to 
lay the superstructure of literary education, and hab- 
its of manual industry The edifice must be raised 
by the assiduous attention of after years. 

Address before the Cayuga County Agricultural So- 
ciety, October 14th, 1841. By Darid Wright. 
Tuis address is creditable to its author for its sound 

and judicious remarks. We subjoin some few ex- 
tracts. It would be greatly for the advantage of the 
Society if the address of Mr. Howland, together with 
this addreas of 3ir, Wright and that of David Thomas 
in February last, with their list of officers and meme 
pers, and the reports of their different committees, 
were given to the members of the Society and to the 
public in a pamphlet form, that they might alwaye be 
accessible and furm the commencement of an annual 
publication of the same character. 


Education and Knowledge important to the Far- 
mer.—There is certainly no occupation, profession, 
or calling, wherein talent, industry, intelligence and 
science are more needed, or more amply rewarded. 
In no other department can it more truly be said, that 
‘‘ knowledge is power.’’ There is no science but 
may be made subservient to the interests of the far- 
mer, and amongst iem may now be found some of 
our most intelligent and best citizens; men of the 
greatest attainments in all the various departments of 
literature, science and the arts. And in order to dif- 
fuse the knowledge of the few amongst the mass, to 
render any improvement made by the individual mem- 
bers of any class acceptable to the whole of that class ; 
in fine to enable all to profit by the enterprise and in- 
telligence of each, some method must be necessary, 
and although agricultural journals, if well conducted, 


may aid and assist very much, yet itis by means of 


organized and efficient agricultural Societies that the 
greatest publicity ean be given to the improvements 
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and new inventions which are continually being made 
amongst us. We canby means of our Fairs sce,each 
for himself, and seeing, be enabled to judge of the ef- 
fects of what may be offered. 

Satistics of Cayuga County.—And if the freemen 
of Caynga do not march in the van of the agricultu- 
ral host, the fault must be theirs, Nature has been no 
step-mother to them; with a soil of great fertility, 
and well adapted to the production of ail the principal 
agricultural products of this latitude, we have in addi- 
tion, inexhaustible beds of gypsum, quarries of lime 
ptone, and swamps of marl, with also a fair promise of 
an abundance of ealt—all then that ie required, is the 
will to do, the energy to perform. 

As appears from the census taken in 1840, there 

were then about eleven thousand men in this county 
engazed in agriculture, while the whole number en- 
gaged in all other business was only about four thou- 
sand. ‘The greater portion of this eleven thousand 
gre men who own the land they occupy, the bone and 
sinew of the Country, the men who pay our taxes ; 
support our schools, who if need be, will fight our 
battles—who havea home and a hearth stone to pro- 
tect and defend, as e class the most honest, the most 
frugal, the most industrious, the most independent and 
the most virtuous, and certainly such men need only 
to be convinced that their best interests may and wil! 
be promoted by this Society, to render them at once 
willing aud anxious to join our ranks. Look for a 
moment upon the products of this County for the 
year 1840. As appears from the census of that year, 
there were raised in the county that year imore than six 
hundred thousand bushels of wheat, more than e'ghty 
thousand bushels of barley, more than four hundred 
thousand bushels of oats, more than forty thousand 
bushels of buckwheat, near six hundred thousand 
bushels of corn, near seven hundred thousand bushels 
ot potatoes, more than three hundred thousand pounds 
of wool, more than seventy thousand tons of hay. 
More than two hundred thousand pounds of maple 
sugar were made the same year, and the products of 
the dairy amcunted to near one hundred and ninety 
thousand dollars. The aggregate value of all the 
above, the produce of a single year, at present prices, 
would exceed two millions of dollars, the agricultu- 
ral products of about eleven thousand men, many ol 
whom doubtless were mere idlers upon the aoil. 

Again, as appears from the same Census, there were 
owned by citizens of the County, on the first day of 
January of that year, more than thirteen thousand 
horses, near fifty thousand neat cattle, near two hun- 
dred thousand eheep, and more than sixty thousand 
swine. 


Address delivered before the Medina County ( Ohio) 
Agricultural Society, October 7th, 1841. By Col. 
Abraham Morton. 

This is a glowing and impassioned address in favor 
of agriculture ; inculeating the value and dignity of 
labor, and urging with great earnestness the cause of 
agricultural improvement. We give the tittle as it 
appeara, and though itis not exactly turning a spear 
into a pruning hook, it exhibits a transformation not 
very unlike, in changing a military officer into a good 
farmer, 

With all the gallantry of a military man, he speaks 
thus of the influence of woman in every good cause. 

‘¢ While the unlettered nations of the earth have 

either deified woman asa goddess or debased her as 
aslave, we are delighted to accept her as the equal 
and honcred companion of our homes, and the pride 
and ornament of our assemblies. Ather feet do we 
learn lessons of mental refinement and moral sensi- 
bility. This is no ideal compliment of mine, or vain 
picture drawn to foster her pride and feed her vanity, 
but the sincere conviction of every mind susceptible 
of truth. When the tide of woman’s influence is 
turned to upbuilding of our societies, of whatever 
name, we ask no surer token of success, With it 
our highest anticipations are realized ; without it our 
sturdiest efforts are paralyzed. Whatever be her en- 
terprise, if successful she is not so elated as to miss 
her object ; if disappointed, ehe does not give up the 
pursuit; and if the last prospect of success vanish 
away, she will not despair, but sits ‘* smiling at grief.”’ 
I enre not how great, how difficult and discouraging 
the enterprise, she has courage and perseverance ade- 
quate to ite accomplishment.” 


This is not mere rhetoric, but sober truth ; and no 
one can possibly suppose after this that the Colonel 
can be a bachelor. 


Address delivered before the Agricultural Society of 
Orange County, November 17th, 1841. By John 
Caldwell, Esq., President. 

This is a sensible address ; and we are glad that the 
farmcis of Orange county have among them s0 en 
lightened and zealous a friend of the good cause of 
Agricultural Improvement. We ehall give two ex- 
tracts from the address. 

The caluc of ax industrious profession.—Agricul- 
tural pursuits are peculiarly congenial to the people of 
this country, and to our republican institutions, they 
are the foundation of our prosperity and the main link 
in that chain of connection which binds us together as 
a nation, and contributes to our wealth, our strength, 
and our independence. It is, therefore, gratifying to 
observe the lively interest every where taking in the 
cultivation of the earth. It wes grossly neglected a 
few years ago, when speculation in building lows on 
the mountain tops, or cities in the moon, seemed to 
overrun the world with madness; the dire results ofsuch 
infatuation has cured the evils, and rationality is again 
restored, though at heavy sncrificesto the bewildered 
victim of cupidity. Manufactures, Commerce, and 
the mechanic arts, owe, as to an indulgent, fostering 
mother, their protection in infancy, and their success 
in the after days of their progress, to the never failing 
aid of successful agriculture. Is it not, therefore 
lamentable to see so many of our vigorous youth, 
withdraw themselves from its ennobling pursuits, to 
waste their sweetness, not as the Poet says—‘‘ on the 
desert air,’’ but behind the counters ot petty and ef- 
feminate traffic? Thus, too, by filling siations pecu- 
liarly suited to the softer sex, depriving thousands of 
unprotected femules of appropriate employment, and 
compelling them to earn a scanty subsistence in such 
other ways as remain open to them, by incessant, but 
ill-requited labor ; often at the expense of health and 
constitution, worn down spirits and broken hearts. 
This is no exaggerated representation ; let any of you 
visit the abodes of honest poverty in our cities, and 
you will find it more than realized. One of the ablest 
periodical writers of Great Britain, speaking of the 
ambition in that country for professional life, and the 
rush into what are called the learned professions of 
law, physic, and divinity, points to some of the conse- 
quences in language which is no less applicable here. 
‘¢ But thousands,’’ says he, *‘ have died of broketi 
hearts in these pursuits,—thousands who would have 
been happy bebind the plough, or prosperous in man- 
ufacturing or mechanical pursuits ;—thousands in the 
desperate struggle of the thankless professions, look 
vpon the simplicity of a life of manual labor with per- 
petual envy, and thousands, by a worse fate still, are 
driven to necessities which degrade the principles of 
honor within them, accustom them to humiliating 
modes of obtaining subsistence, and make out by ad- 
ministering to the vices of others, the livelihood which 
is refused to their legitimate exertions.’? There is, 
however, in this our beloved country, a general fee) 
ing, which pervades the entire mass. An idle man, 
however wealthy, is looked on with contempt, and can 
never enjoy the confidence or respect of his fellow- 
citizens. 

Habits of exact obserration cncouraged.—While I 
congratulate you on the vast amount of useful matter 
scattered over the land in these periodicals, I object to 
the unnecessary parade of scientific terms, frequently 
unintelligible to plain men like myself, which there is 
reason to fear deters many from looking at them at all. 
A woman may bake a good batch of bread in total ig- 
norance of the theory of fermentation, and a farmer 
may raise a good crop, and know little of the affini- 
ties of soil and manures. It is well—itis praisewor- 
thy for those who have leisure, talent, and inclination 
to pursue such investigations, whilst the practical man 
applies them to his every day pursuits. Indeed, the 
whole process of cultivation may be considered as a 
weil arranged series of experiments, and every intel- 
ligent farmer an experimental philosopher, the soil his 
subject matter, the elements his agent, and his labo- 
ratory bounded only by the wide canopy of heaven— 
there he follows up causes to their effects; there 
he traces back effects to their causes, and there too, in 
the midst of his labors; he looks from nature up to 
nature’s God. But allow me, gentlemen. to suggest 
that, as in all other arts and sciences, so also im agri- 
culture, the various operations as they occur in the 
successive stages of the process, ought to be carefully 
and minutely noted, and for this purpose; it is the 





practice of some intelligent farmers, to keep a farm 
book, in which every lot is designated by number, or 
otherwise, and the treatment to which each is enbject- 
ed in each year regularly recorded, thereby layin 
the Las's for just conclusions, from well establish 
premises. 





Leaves for Manure. 

An enquiry comes up in the second number of the 
current volume of the Farmer concerning the leaves 
in ** hard wood land’”’ being used as a manure, and 
the success attending. In answer to which we say, 
that if the land produces only hardwood, they furnish 
the principal manure for the timber when - growing, 
and for other purposes when the woed is taken off. 
The growth of such timber is usually of a profitable 
and sometimes ofa rapid character. The land where 
such timber is found, is of various but generally pro- 
ductive character, and retains its fertility well. 

Taken from the forest and placed in the sty or barn- 
yard, where they can be subject to the operations of 
swine and other stock, and it forms one of the most 
valuable manures, both for present use and future du- 
rability, that can be employed. It answers well for all 
kinds of crops. In the crude or unmanufactured 
state, in which it is taken from the woods, the manure 
is perhaps as good as any for potatoes in the hill, for 
fruit and forest trees, currant bushes, &e. 

W. B. 
For the New Genesee Farmer, 
Harrowing Potatoes. 

Friexp Cotman—lIt is not my object to argue the 
profitableness of a crop of potatoes, or how the great- 
est quantity can be raised from an acre, but to suggest 
an improvement in the cultivation of them. My prac- 
tice has been, for two or three years, with a light drag 
to drag them over thoroughly, just before they come 
up. My objects inthis are to pulverise the ground 
well, which it will do without injuring the potatoes, 
if they are planted ata proper depth, and destroy the 
weeds that get up generally very much before hoeing 
time. By these means the crop is kept much cleaner 
with less work than any other way that I am aware of 

ESEK WILBUR. 

Macedon, 4th mo. 23d, 1842. 

We have seen this method practised with much ad- 
vantage, and know that it greatly facilitates the cul- 
tivation of the crop.—Ed. 








To rue Pornt.—When the Mayor and Common 
Council of Albany, at the opening of the Western 
Rail Road, visited Boston and were received by the 
municipal authorities in due form, the Mayor said for 
himself and associates that they would be glad to see 
the city; he was a business man, and not used to 
making speeches. 

A captain of a merchantman whose cargo was con- 
signed to Sam’! Williams, the eminent American mer- 
chant in London, not finding such a market as he de- 
sired wrote a letter of three quarto pages for advice as 
to what he should do, proposing this and proposing 
that course. Mr. Williams’ reply, very much to the 
chagrin of this long winded gentleman, was, “Sir, 
take salt and go home.” 

Farmers! No long talks in the morning. 
time by the forelock.” 


Cure for Wounds, Galls, and Bruises. 

Take one quarter pound of Saltpetre, half a pint 
of Vinegar, balf a pint of Spirits Turpentine ; put 
them together into a bottle, and shake up before 
using. Apply it to the wound with a feather, three 
times # day. 

The above was handed us by a highly intelligent 
friend, who assures us that it will be founda most 
efficient cure for seres on horses. 


The Scason now, 30th May, has seldom promised 
better. The wheat looke finely, and grass abundont. 
The prices of produce are such as to satisfy reasonable 
men; wheat in Rochester, $1,25 per busbel, and bay 


“Take 











10 to 12 dollars per ton. 
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For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Sowing Corn for Fodder. 

Mar. Cotman—In the Farmer for March, your cor- 
respondent Ledyard asks information on the subject of 
sowing corn, broad cast, for winter fodder. I was, at 
first, surprised at the enquiry, but on reflection, con- 
cluded he must have been a stranger to your paper, 
probably just then commencing an acquaintance with 
it. I ask leave, therefore, to refer him to your number 
for July, 1841, page 109. He will there find an article 
on the subject, that will, I think, in a measure satisfy 
his enquiries. I have been for twenty years accustom- 
ed tothis culture, and have there given the result of 
my experience. I do not cel as if I could say too 
much in its favor. The preduct per acre, ona rich 
soil, and in a favorable season, will be very great. I 
have never had occasion to ascertain with accuracy 
the amount. But have considered, or estimated the 

mount on different fields and in different seasons, to 
vary from five to seven tons, or more per acre. I have 
carried well a very large stock, rising 1000 sheep, and 
many cattle, farinto January, with very little hay. 

I would by no means suffer the corn to stand to let 
the ears ripen before harvesting. It should be cut 
when most juicy, when the juice is richest and sweet- 
est. ‘This will be, I suppose, at the time when the 
kernel has become nearly or quite fullof milk. When 
sown 21-2 bushels of seed per acre, the quantity 
which I recommend, and from which I would not 
vary, it will stand so thick and the stalks be so slender, 
that but few ears will sct. Cut up atthe time I pro- 
pose, it will be so extremely succulent, that it will need 
to standin smaltstouts to cure, during the dry and hot 
weather; and shouid be putintostacks, as reeommend- 
ed in the article refered to above, just before the fall 
rains commence. 

The idea suggested in the Farmer for March, page 
34, “that weeds will check its growth; if the land is 
rich, and fill the ground with seeds,” I cannot think 
correct. Iltisentirely at variance with my experience. 
The ground is so deeply and perfectly shaded, that I 
have found nothing could live or grow among it, save 
the Canada thistle; and this would shoot up « slender, 
pale, weak, and sickly stalk, unable to produce or sus- 
tain a blossom. 

I have been pleased, after taking off the corn, with 
the condition of the ground for cross-ploughing and 
sowing with wheat. I recommend to sow corn early, 
that it may be harvested early, and thus have the full 
benefit of the dry and hot weather, for the process of 
curing the stalk. If cut late, it will be more difficult 
so to cure it as to secure its safety. I once lost 
a large qvantity, supposed well cured, by stowing it 
away ina large and solid mow. Of course, I prefer 
stacking it, as recommended in the article refered to 
above, around a pole, the length of a sheaf only from 
the pole, so that the butts shall all be exposed to the air. 

April, 1842. A FARMER. 





Mildew on Gooseberties. 
For the New Genesee Farmer. 

Mx. Cotman—One of your subscribers inquires 
how he shall prevent gooscberries from moulding. 
Some few years since, while passing through the 
Shaker settlement in Hancock, Maes., we stopped 
(its a gift of ours) to chat awhile with one of the 
brethren. Among other topics our conversation fell 
upon gooseberries. He said they had a very fine 
variety, but in consequence of their mildewing, he 
was going to pull them up and throw them into the 
street ; they were uSelessto them. We madea truce 
with him for the said rejected bushes, brought them 
home, and put them out as we had been want to put 
out guvoeeberry bushes in former time. It was too 
late in the season to expect any good frum them that 
year, for their blighted fruit had just fallen premature- 
ly to the earth. The next season, however, brought 





us a harvest of fruit as large and larger than robin’s 
eggs, as clear asa quill, and as delicious as a plum 
or peach if you please. And the said bushes contin- 
ue in good bearing ever since without any change of 
local habitation or name. My manageinent with them 
has been to keep the earth light and rieh around the 
roots. If moss collected on the stalk scrape it off, 
and cut the old stalk down once in about thtee years. 
The bushés must be kept well prurted, which is net 
very difficult, if you have a choice fruit, and set them 
where the air will circulate freely, A cold exposure 
is suited to their tastes, habits and constitution. 

A very dry soil we thin/s unfavorable to their growth, 
as we have, in several instances, nown of their be- 
ing attacked by mildew in sandy soils, also it those 
where rocks lay but little distance from the surface. 
The best we ever snw, grew in a moist loam, which 
was kept enriched by decayed chips. W. B. 

Mount Osceola, 1842, 
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For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Summer Cooking Apparatus. 

I furnish a description of such an apparatus ; which 
I have found cheap in construction, saving of fuel, and 
very comfortable indeed for the woman who ueed it. 
Though perhaps not adapted, in utmost strictness, to 
an agricultural journal, cobblers and carpenters being 
sometimes compelled to do their own cooking, etill I 
flatter myself it will not be excluded, while the col- 
umns of the Farmer are open to long funnyisms about 
Connecticut River letters, old bachelors’ griefs, and 
young ladies names. 

The apparatus in question, consists of an iron ves- 
sel A A (represented ia section,) having a large hole 
at the bottom covered witb a grate B, firmly set in sol- 
id brick-work. This is for containing the fire. Di- 
rectly beneath it fe the ash-pit C, enclosed on all sides, 
except a small hole in front, 2 by 4 inches, for ex- 
tracting the ashes, and for the admission of air to the 
fire above. ‘To this hole ia acctrately fitted by grind- 
ing, a piece of brick, so that the draught may be en- 
tirely cut off, when the fire is not to burn rapidly. 
D isthe boiler, made; as is pcrecived, in the shape of 
a frustum of a cone inverted ; and when setin, leaves 
an average epace of one or two inches for the upward 
passage of the smoke. On opposite sides of the iron 
vessel A A containing the fire, and the thickness of 
one brick from the top, are two square holes for the 
horizontal passage of the smoke to the chimney. The 
position of one of these holes, is represented by the 
square dotted figure. A chimney about 5 inches 
square and four feet high, will afford draught enough, 
and may then pass into a common brick chimney ; or 
4 feet of stove pipe will answer the same end. Sev- 
eral boilers of this kind may be connected in one mass 
of brick-work, and then form what are termed in 
some of our cities kitchen ranges, where they are not 
very uncoismon. 

The fuel used may be small blocks of wood, chips, 
orcharcoal. {If charcoal is uscd, less space should be 
allowed between the grate and the boiler, than when 
chips are burned. From three to six inches is suffi- 
cient. The quantity consumed is exceedingly smali. 
The stratum of hot air ronnd the bottom and sides of 
the boiler, is so thin, that little heat comparatively es- 
capes, acting, as it does, on a principle similar to that 
of Mott's Agricultural Furnace. A bushel and-half 





cook all the food of a family of four adult persons for 
two days. By shutting the draught, combustion con. 
tinues for along time. Three blocks of wood, the 
size of common half bricks boiled the dinner pot with 
7 querts of water, at 11 o'clock, after which ihe 
draught was closed, and they continued to burn; keep. 
ing the water at boiling ‘heat until 5 o’tlock fo}. 
lowing. A pint of charcoal was sufMfcient to boil 10 
quarts of cold water. 

The fire communicates scarcely any perceptible 
heat to the room, hence itis particularly adapted for 
summet use. Every woman (I don’t mean every 
lady, whose fingers never bent for household duties,) 
every wemat knows that ironing clothes, and baking 
griddle-cakes, is desperately hot work in summer; 
but not go with this apparatus. With it, she may iron 
as comfortably as she rakesher flower bed ; and bake 
cakes, sitting in her easy chair, as easily and coolly ag 
she writes a letter. I have scen it done. 

The vessel A A would be best if made of cast-iron, 
Mine was made of thick sheet-iron, and though the 
lower part burned through ina few months, yet the 
bricks, having been made to fit its outside, etill kept 
the proper shape. The upper rim of this vessel, and 
the shoulder of the boiler, should tit accurately, 
Cooking-stove boilers may be used, but being shallow 
below the shoulder, are not g0 economical of fuel. 

The cost of a single boiler apparatus was as fol. 
lows :=— 


Sheet iron veseel A A..+e-ee+eee. 30,88 


Tin boiler D..ccce coccccccccecese 3,00 
GratO.cccocedeccccscccssotecscoes BD 
Brick ‘and mortar, <.ccdccescssseee 1,75 
Masont work... ecccss. cee cocccccce 87 

Iron strap round the top layer of brick 
to keep them firmly together..... 25 
$5,00 


When the boiler is of moderate size, feel is putin 
atthe top, by removing it; but when very large, a 
small door is fitted in front to shut very closely. A 
valve shutting the flue above the fire would be a very 
good thing, and the air being thus excluded from above 
as well as from below the fire wou!d keep as well a® 
when covered with sshes. T. 

Western New York, 1242; 

Value of am Agricultural Paper. 
Extract from a private letter from one, whose intelli- 
genee and experience gives him a right to speck 
with authority, in Ontario county, and dated 4th 

March, 1842. 

“T want the farmers to cast away their prejudice 
againet reading an agricultural paper. I think they 
are afraid of being caughtin reading something, which 
perchance may have been written by some one, who 
does not belong to their calling, in whose views they 
might coincide. They are not compelled to practi-e 
any information communicated, which does not com- 
mend itself to their common sense and judgment. It 
cannot be that the charge of fifiy cents prevents their 
taking an agricultural paper which usually containsin 
a single number information respecting some subject, 
worth more than the entire cost of the paper fora 
whole year’s publication. But light is gleaming through 
the mist of ignorance and prejudice. The farmers are 
waking up, and that over-weening confidence in one’s 
own experience, possessed by many, is giving way: 
Many are willing to read an agricultural paper, and 
are not ashamed to confess that they find it useful aud 
instructive to them.” 

We cannot help considering this advice as sensible 
and sound; and therefore we recommend to those 
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gradual spread of knowledge, will, by slew and imper- 
ceptible degrees accomplish that which Cannut be 
reached by any sudden movement. Thet which is 
gained by the gradual diffusion of light and knowl- 
edge, now since the art of printing has been discévered, 
is sure to be retained; and “there revolutions d% not 
gobackward.” Men after they once become accus- 
tomed to read a well conducted egricultural paper are 
quite sure to keep on; and from being an indulgence 
it becomes a necessity, like a dog whose tecth has once 
heen fleshed in the blood of a: sheep, can never be 
cured of the appetite, but will be sure afterwards to be 
found among the flock. We wish we might thus 
sharpen the appetite of our readers. If an arden: de- 
sire and much pains-taking will make our paper ser- 
viceable and attractive to them, we shall confidently 
calculate upon success.—Eb. , 
PLAN OF A BARN. 

Mr. Eprror—Not the. least among the many ad- 
vantages to be Cerived from an agricultural paper to 
the farming community, is that it may be a medium 
of information adapted to save time and money, and 
promote economy and convenience in giving plans of 
buildings. . Such have been given fromaime to time 
in your vahuadle paper; and witout further preface, 
Isubmit the’ following plan of.a building, which I 
have found from experience, to be cheap and conve- 
nient, and adapted to save much labor every year. 
The whole is a building 36 ft. by 75, with a basement. 
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Fic. I.—Foan or Basement. 

A. Carriage Room, with spouts s s from granary 
gbove, 

B. Stable for horees, 

C. Meal and Grain room, with manger between 
that and stable. 

D. Cellar, which perhaps some would have larger. 

E. Place for sheep to eat. 

F. Cow sheds. 

G. Calf shed. 

m.m. Mangers for horses, cows and sheep, com- 
municating with the upper floor, 

$.s. Spouts communicating with granary. 

b.b. b. Bins for grain and meal. 

Stairs from stable to upper floor, between B. & C. 

Fig. If.—Uprer Fioor. 

A. The main floor, s. spout to bins below. 

B. B. Bays. 

C. Floor with scaffold overhead, c. corn crib. 

D. D. Granary with a passage through, and spouts 
lading to carriage room below. 

twas wisely and justly remarked by Mr. Peters, 
om page 25, vol. 2, of your paper, that there should be 
t place for your horses and carriages, harness and grain. 
id hay, all under one roof if possible, and those who 
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tnd labor are lost. 


or as the following buildings, which ure neccesary for 
every farmer : 

A carriage house 24 by 20 ft., and a horse barn 22 
by 36 ft., which, built in the ordinary way, would 
cost at least $300 

Sheds for cows, calves and sheep, 200 

The same or more than tvvo barns of the com- 


mon size, 30 and 40, 500 
-Total $1000 


The cost of this as nearly as I can estimate it, is 
about $500, covered with rough boards, being a sav. 
ing of $500 over the common plan, which is worthy 
of consideration in these times 


But where, says one, is the saving of labor ? Be- 
sides the saving of labor and time in doing my ‘chores,’ 
which is considerable, I save in getting out andstack - 
ing the straw when threshing, at least two hands per 
day, besides a great deal of very hard labor in loading 
grain for market, und in’ conveying the oats and meal 
to the bias beck of the stable through the spout in the 
middle flcor. 


Another item ; I generally thresh my grain early in 
the fall and stack and mow the straw, and this leaves 
the middle bay for the corn which I draw in when dry 
and it may be husked in any weather and ptt in the 
crib, thus not only saving time but much of the fod 
der ; and the corn can: be thresked (as. it should be, 
and ground) ready for the swine. 

. Yours truly, 

Victor, N. ¥., 1842. 

Remarks. —We feel obliged to Mr. Parks for the 
above communication. He speaks of it as bis first at- 
tempt. We hope it will not be hisiast, and that he 
will letus bear from him as often as his convenience 
admits of his writing. : - 

We leok upon the arrangement and construction of 
his building as convenient, aid combining much ina 
small space. We think that thirteen feet do not give 
width enough for a horse stable; it should not be less 
than fifieen ; there will then be room enough to hang 
up their harness and to pass in safety behind them: 
We consider seven feet for a sheep houee as quite tvo 
narréw, though something must depend in regard to 
all these matters, upon the size of the farm and the 
amount of stack tobe kept. Weare much too strong- 
ly inclined to give too little room toour animale; and 
one would suppose from the construction of a large 
proportion of the barns built fifty years ago, that men 
were not to be foundat that time over five feet and a 
half in height. We think the cellar in the plan is not 
half large enough, because every farmer who 
keeps eheep or neat stock, should always have 
an abundance of succulent food upon which to 
feed them, for the storing of which he requires a good 
barn cellar. 

It is difficult from mercly looking ata plan upon 
paper to pronounce with confidence upon its advanta- 
ges or inconveniences. But we shall be happy to give 
a variety of plans, such ae have been tried, og such as 
may suggest themselves to reflecting minds, who are 
endowed with a good constructiveness. We have dif- 
ferent wants and very different notions, and very dif- 
ferent locations in which to place our buildings, and 
very different uses to which to apply them. But by 
presenting a variety of plans and giving the suggest- 
ions of different minds, any one disposed to build may 
follow, select, combine or alter the different arrange- 
ments as may suit hisown taste and convenience. We 
have known very few men to build a house or a barn, 
who were not obliged to confess, when it was cumplet- 
ed, that there were some points, were they to build 
again, in which they ehould do differently from what 


P. PARKS. 





Here we have the same as a building 72 ft. by 75, 


Maine Report on Agriculture 

The Report on Agriculture presented at the Agri- 
cultural meeting held in the Capitol, in Augusta, 
Maine, January 3d, 1842, and signed by James Bates, 
Chairman, is given in the Maine Cultivator of Janu- 
ary 22d. Itis drawn up with signal ability ; and in 
clear and a direct manner points out the most impor- 
tant objects of egicunel inquiry, experiment, and 
improvement. We subjoin some extracts, and regret 
that our limits forbid the insertion of the whole. 

Although Maine etands unrivalled in its maritime 
facilities and inexhaustible water power, is rich in 
minerals and forests, its growth and prosperity must 
mainly depend on its agricultural resources; and that 
to develope these and increase their productiveness are 
objects worthy of the best effort of its citizens and 
government. 

In bringing forth the productions of the earth, he is 
the most successful agriculturalist who manures and 
cultivates best. Whether a man cultivates many 
acres or few—whether his soil be rieh or poor—his 
precept and example are most important to the commu- 
nity, who makes the greatest improvement of his 
means and position. The man who turns a barren 
plain or heath toa fruitful field, or reclaims a worth- 
less bog, which was before only a nuisance, may do 
more for himself, and be of more use to his neighbor- 
hood, than he who cultivates the largest intervale farm 
in the State. We do not feel sure that there exists 3 
correct public sentiment on thie part of the subject ; 
be that as it may, it cannot be concealed, that much 
diversity of opinion exists as to the best mode of culti- 
vating almost every variety of soil, and the kinds and 
conditions of manures aud modes of applying them.— 
and for want of the necessary information upon this 
subject, much loss of labor annually results from ill- 
directed effort. Men mustalready be in possession of 
facts of high practical importance ; which are eithor 
not known or not duly estimated by others ; which if 
spread before the people, would advance the interests 
of our entire agricultural population, Such men pos- 
sess the means and information necessary for institut- 
ing experiments, which would continually aid and in- 
crease such advancement. 

n order to avail ourselves of what is already known 
and to keep pace with improvements which are dail 
developing themselves, measures are required to dil- 
fuse extensively that knowledge which is already pos- 
scssed by some, and well conducted and judicious 
expériments are needed to add to what is already 
known. 

They believe the time has arrived when induce- 
ments should be held out for well conducted and faith- 
fully recorded experiments. 

ist, To test the comparative value of different man- 
ures as applied to similar or dissimilar soils. 

2, Tbe best mode of manufacturing manures, and 
the time and manner of applying them. 

3, The most profitable crops to be grown on dif- 
ferent varieties of soils, having reference to locality, 
market, &c. 

4, The best mode of preparing the soil for, and 
management of, different crops. 

5. The advantages to be derived from admixture of 
soils, by supplying those constituents, found to be mate- 
rially wanting, cr in too small proportion. The ma- 
terials for doing this, existing in abundance in every 
part of the State. It seems of great importance to as- 
certain not only the best mode, but the time when, 
and place where, increased production will compen- 
sate the outlay of labor and expense. We doubt not 
the time is approaching when our sandy plaine, stiff 
clays and stubborn bogs, will, by simple admixture, 
with the addition of a small quantity of lime or other 
aikaline substance, be rendered abundantly produc- 
live. 
6, To test the comparative value of the different 
grains and roots to be consumed on the farm in feeding 
and fattening animals. 
7, What animals are best suited to our climaie, 
ne most profitable in the different sections in the 
tate. 
We cannot doubt that such experiments judiciously 
made and faithfully recorded, would greatly eonduce 
to the public gond ; and since such experiments would 
often require a sacrifice of expense and labor on the 
part of those who make them; we believe sound poli- 
cy requircs that inducements should be offered at the 
public expense, sufficient to secure the attention and 
enlist the efforts of t!.ose most competentto make and 
record them. 
No mode of doing this, has suggested itself to your 
committee, which seems 60 feasible and at the same 





they had done.—Ed. 


time go equal, as to offer euch inducements thicugh 
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the medium of the County Agricultural Societies. In 
several counties such societies already exist, and, 
should our views be adopted, others will doubtless be 
established in every county in the State. The gener- 
al interest already taken in these societies, the mani- 
fest good they have done and are doing, very materi 
ally points us to them as the proper instruments to be 
employed in bringing about the greater good we seek 


to accomplish. 
fn a eerie | 
Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds. 


Ts subscriber having established a large Seed Garden 
about one mile from the city, on Monroe street, would 
say to his old customers and others, that he is prepared to 
execute orders for seeds at wholesale or retail, on the most 
reasonable terms. By his long experience in the business in 
the Shaker Seed Gurden at New Lebanon, and a determinas 
tion to offer no seeds but such as are raised under his imme- 
diate inspection or imported from tlic most respectable es- 
tablishments in Europe, and their vitality carefdlly tested, 
he therefore confidently expects to give the mo-t ample 
satisfaction to all who may favor him with their patronage. 
Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Roots, 
and Green House plants, promptly exe-uted in their season. 
Selection made by the proprietor when requestel. 
Rochester, June 1. Cc. F. CROSMAN. 














Rochester Plough Manufactory. 
T No. 90 State street, may be fund a good assortment 
of ploughs of the most approved patterns, such as the 
Genesee, Cayuga County, Gibson’s, Wood's, Rich's Side 
Hill and Shovel plough, also, Cultivators, Revolving Horse 
Rakes, Road Scrapers, and Canal Wheel Barrows. 
June. P D, WRIGHT & CO. 


PLOUGHS. 
NEW AND SUPERIOR KIND OF PLOUGHS, 
(two sizes) designed for breaking up summer fallow, 
may be purchased at the Rochester Lagle Furnace,—price 
#6 and $7 each. Wood and other produce taken in ex- 
change. A. J. LANGWORTHY. 
June, 1842. 








Farmers Take Notice. 


HE STATE-STREET DRUG STORE is removed to 
No. 22 Buffalo-street, the fourth door below the Arcade 
Hall, where may be found a large assertment of Drves, 
Menicines, Paints, Oits, Dye Woops and Strvurrs of the very 
best quality, also, Cnoice Famity Groceries, bought in 
New York st cash prices, all of which will be sold at the 
lowest market prices. 

"The MadderCompound, Indigo Compound, and Pink Com- 
poun, which has been sold by M. B. Edson, and which al- 
Ways give entire satisfaction for their certainty in coloring, 
(the directions for which will be given gratis at our store, 
and which may be found in the June number of the New 
Genesee Farmer,) will be kept always on hand for sale to 
C othiers, at wholvsale, or in smaler quantities at retail 
prices. EDSON & PERRIN, 

Druggists and Grocers, 22 Buffalo street, Rochester. 

Edson’s Celebrated Vegetable Remedy, warranted to cure 

the Ague and Fever, for sa'e as above. May 1. 1842. 


BEEBE’S STRAW CARRIER. 


HE subscriber having sold the right of his Patent Straw 

Carrier in the counties of Genesee, Livingston, Onta- 
rio, Wayne and Orleans, in the state of New York, and in 
the counties of Huron, Sandusky, and Seneca, in the state 
of Ohio, all persons wishing the above machines can be 
supplied in Orleans Co., N. Y., by Philip Inman of Claren- 
don; in Genesee Co., N. Y., by Laurens Cossitt at Riga 
Centre; and in the counties of Ontario and Livingston by 
Daniel C. Mc Vean at Scottsville, Monroe Co. Those wish- 
ingthe above machines in any other part of the United 
States, will please apply to the subscriber. All persons 
wishing the above machines before the first of October next 
will do well to call soon. County and state rights on rea- 
sonable terms. URIAH BEEBE. 

April Ist, 1842. Riga, Monroe Co., N. Y. 

RECOMMENDATION. 

The undersigned having geen or used Uriah Beebe’s Pat- 
ent Straw Carrier, believe it to possess much merit as a la- 
bor saving machine—it performs the work of separating the 
straw and chafffrom Wheat, Oats and Barley, with the 
sinallest amount of power, docs it cleanly, and is durable, 
simple and cheap. Possessing, 2s we couceive, all those 
qualities in an eminent degree, we cheerfully recommend it 
to the public. 

Wm. Pixley, Chili, 

W. H. Smith, Caledonia, 

Samuel Cox, Wheatland, 

Jam: s Cox, “ 


The Imported Horse Alfred, 
ILL stand for mares this season, 1842, at the following 
places, viz: At George Fordon’s, near Geneva, on 
Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, April 30, and May 2, 3, 14, 
16, 17, 23, 30 and 31, andJune 11, 13, 14, 25, 27 and 28, and 
July 9, Li, and 12. 

At John Lapham’s, Macedon, on Friday, Saturday and 
Monday, May 6, 7, 9, 20, 21, 23, and June 3, 4, 6, 17, 18, 20, 
and July 1, 2, and 4. 

At Hopewell Centre, on Wednesday and Thursday, May 
4, 5, 18, 19, and June 1, 2, 15, 16, 29, and 30. 

At A. Gunn’s Inn, East Bloomfield, on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, May 10. 11, 12, 24, 25, 26, and June 7, 8, 
9, 21, 22. 23, and July 5, 6, 7. 

TERMS—Ten dollars each mare, for the season, to be se- 
cured by approvel notes payable on the Ist of December. 
Should any of the mares prove not to be with foal, tle own- 
ers to have the privilege of putting them the next season, if 
the horse remains in this region or in the event of his re- 
moval, to have onc half the amount returned. 

5 THOMAS WEDDLE, 
-May 1, 182. GEORGE FORVON, 


R. Harmon, jr. Wheatland. 
Win, Garbutt, sig 
George Sheffer, - 
William Reed, “ 

















Ruta Baga and Turnip Seed. 

A NEW eupply of genuine imported purple top Ruta 

& Baga Seed,—also a full assoriment of English and 
Scotch Turnip Seeds, for eaie at the Rochester Seed Store 
and its agencies. 

WHITE DUTCH CLOVER SEED, a fresh supply, re- 
ecived at the Seed Store. 

SILK WORM EGGS, of the large Sulpher variety, for 
sale at the Seed Store— $4 per ounce. 

June 1. M. B. BATEHAM. 





Non-Resident Lands in Michigan. 

HE undersigned respectfully announces to the public, 

that he has opened an Office in this city for the specific 

object of acting as a general Agent for the payment of Taxes 

on non-resident Lands, now, or hereafter to become due, in 

any of the Gounties of this State, and he will visit himself, 

or by a trusty person, each of the Counties, to obtain all ne- 
cessary information upon the subject. 

Persons wishing taxes paid in any of the Counties in 
Michigan, and forwarding to the undetsigned the necessary 
amount of funds free of postage, together wiil an accurate 
description of their lands,may rest assured that their inter- 
ests shall be scrupulously attended te. 

His charges willat all times be reasonable, and proportion- 
ed to the services rendered. 

The undersigned will endeavor to make himself therough- 
ly acquainted with the va'ne of Lands in every part of the 
State. that he inay be enabled to give information to all en- 
quirers ; and if desired, will undertake the sale of the same, 

He begs leave most respectfully to refer as to character, 
and capacity to redeem the pledges above given, to the an- 
nexed certificates, J. L. WHITING. 


Detroit, March 4, 1840. 
Detroit, March 5, 1840. 


I think such an office as is proposed by Dr, J. L. Whiting 
highly necessary for the convenience of the community, and 
that he is execedingly well qualified by long residence in 
Michigan, much knowledge of the country, strict integrity, 
andcorrect business habits, for the duties of the proposed 
Agency. Cc, C. TROWBRIDGE, 

Pres’t Bank of Michigan. 

I concur fully in the sentiments and opinions expressed in 

the above note of Mr. Trowbridge. Detroit March 5, 1840. 
WM. WOODBRIDGE, Governer of Michigan. 

IT have been acquainted with Dr, J. L. Whiting for many 
years, and fully concur in the views above expressed by Mr. 
Trowbridge. E. FARNSWORTH, Chancellor. 

Dr. J. L. Whiting isin my judgment fully competent to 
discharge the duties of the proposed Agency, and I cheerful- 
ly recommend him to the public. 

FE. P. HASTINGS, Auditor General 

From along and intimate acquaintance with Dr. J. L. 
Whiting, lam happy to testify my full concurrence in the 
above statements, THOMAS ROWLAND, 

Secretary of State. 
Land office, Detroit, Mareh 5, 1940. 

Having long known Dr. J. L. Whiting, [most cheerfully 
eoncur inthe above recommendations, and would further 
tender to him any facilities this Land Office may afford in 
aid of the objects of his advertisement. 

J KEARSLEY, Receiver. 

I have been intimately acquainted with Dr. J. L. Whiting 
for several years, nud fully concur in the sentiments above 
expréssed, in relation to him 

Z. PITCHER, Mayor of Detroit. 

Such an oflice as Dr. Whiting proposes, will be of great 
utility and convenience to non-residents; and I am happy to 
assure the public, that he is every way qualified, and can be 
fully confided in. ROBERT STUART, 

Treasurer of Michigan. 

Having known Dr. Whiting for many years, I fully con- 
¢ur in the above. DD. GOODWIN, 

U.S. Attorney. 


To the above ample testimonia's in reference to the capae | 


city, industry and integrity of Dr. Whiting, I take pleasure 
in adding my full and eordial concurrence; and heartily 
commend the proposed Agency for its convenience and use- 
fulness. JOHN A. WELLES, 
Cashier Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank. 





Young Alfred, 

ILL stand for mares this sea-on, 1842, at the following 
places, viz: At John Lowry’s, Chili, Tuesdays, Wed- 
nesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 17th 
isth, 19th, 20th, and 3ist of May, and Ist, 2d, 3, Mth, 15th, 

!6th, 17th. Wth, 29th and 30th of June, and Ist of July. 
At the National Temperance Hotel, Rochester, Saturdays, 

and Mondavs, from the 7th of May to the 4th of July 
Att Paddock’s, Penfield ‘Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days and Fridays, 10th, ith, 12th, 13th, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th 
May ; 7th, Sth, 9th, 10th, 2ist, 22d, 23d, 24th June ; 5th, 6th, 







dis afine bay, was sired by my imported 
; Alfred was got by Striekland’s King Alfred, 
his dam by Stubbs’ old horse, grandam by Frank’s Volun- 
teer, gr. gr. dam by Harrison’s horse of Sketenteck. Stubbs; 
horse was by Dunsley’s old horse, dam by Ouston’s horse’ 
Dunsley’s horse was by Agar’s old Dart, dam by old Rain- 
bow; Frank's Volunteer was by Milner’s old Volunteer ; 
King Alfred was bred by Sir Geo-ge Strickland, and was by 
Providence, dam by Peerless, &c. 

TERMS—Ten dollars each ma ‘c to insure, payable on the 
ist December next, THOMAS WEDDLE. 

May Ist, 1#l2, adi gail 


The Young Lion of Monroe, 
jy ILL stand the ensuing season at the following places ; 
Wednesdays and Thursdays atthe stable of the sub. 
seriber in Chili; tridays and Saturdays at the stable of P, 
G. Jones, (National Hotel,) Rochester. 
The YOUNG LION will be five years old next June his 
color is dark gray, he is sixteen hands high and weighs over 
twelve hundred ; he took ti e second prize las: fal! at Roch- 
ester, at the County Agricultural Fair; was sired by the 
Lion of Monroe, Who was sired by Old Blucher ; Old Bluch- 
er was sired by O!ld Duroc ; Young Lion’s dam was sired by 
Old Florizell, his grand dam a blooded mare brought to this 
country by Col. Fitzhugh. Some of the Young Lion’s stock 
may be seen on the farm of the subscriber. 

The season will commence the Ist ef May, and end the Ist 
of July. TERMS, ten dollars to insure afoal Pasture will 
be provided for Mares froma distance. All accidents at the 
risk of the owners. Persons putting mares and parting with 
them before foa'ing time, will be held responsible for the sere 
vices of the horse. J.K. BALLINTINE, 

Chili, April 25, 1842. i 

We the undersigned. have examined Mr. Ballintine’s horse 
the Young Lion of Monroe, and th.nk him decidedly one of 
the best horses in the county, 

G. C Baker, Stephen Charles, 

Mathew Witbeck, A. R. Shaw, 

John Parsonson, P. G Jones, Geo. Charles, 
B. M Baker, Wm. Tone 


ROCHESTER PRICES CURRENT. 
CORRECTED FOR 
THE NEW GENESEE FARMER. JUNE 1, 1842. 
WHEAT,....per bushel,.....$ 1,28 @ $1,3) 
CORN, ccccccccce ** secccece Mecccee |= 
OATS, eeeeeteeee 66 e@ereeeee - ae 31 
BARLEY, .ccc cee ** ccccccce 44ecccee 50 
RIVE, wcccs cccess ™ ceccecse BBececee & 
BEANS, White,.. 65 ecccccoe Tieceee 100 
POTATOES, .... sé eeeeeveeve Bivesees 28 
APPLES, Desert,. ** seccccee G2scccee T% 
FLOUR, Superfine, per bbl.... 5.75..--+- 6,00 
és Find, cece  cacerce O8Bcccece 


SALT, .cccccscccce *§ soccsee 1,2dcccere 


William Charles, 
Ja’s W. Sawyer, 





PORK, Mess,....+ °* .ccccee 8,50cceee. 9,00 
66 per 160 IbS.....ceeeees DB: W0eceeee 

BEFF, .....per i00 lbs....... 3,50.+64-. 4,00 

POULTRY,....+--per ID.eeee Te-eecee 


EGGS, .....escecee.por dozen, S.eccor. 9 
BUTTER, Fresh.. per pound 0see0.. 25 


" Firkin, .... $6 nce 10..ceece 
CHEESE, ccccccccccce ** ceo Beveece 7 
LARD, .cccccccccccee * ccc Tecocee 8 
TALLOW, Clear, .....2 ** coe Beccoce 


HIDES, Green ..ce.ee0 *4 oe 
PEARL ASHES, ... 100 Ibs. 
POT, 66 eeeeee 66 ee 5,00 .ceeee 
WOOL, coocccecce sPOUNG, > oe WDeeceee 40 
(aaa eee ere 
GRASS SEED,....bushel,... 1,50 ..... 1,75 
CLOVER SEED,... * eos 5,50 «-.. 6,00 
New York MArkKer, Satrrpay, May 22.—Flour, says the 
Journal of Commerce, is dull; the sales of Genesee are in 
a small way, at $6 31, though sellers would part with large 
lots st #6 25 
Borrato, May 27.—Flour « ontinues to advance, contracta 
having been closed to take heavy lots of Michigan, yet to 


.. ces a 


5,00..e00e 





arrive, at #5,50. Al! unsold this morning is held at the above 
price. A full eargo of Hlinois wheat, not be t samples, has 
been sold at $1,'3; and 1200 bush. of very fine Ohio, via, 
Fairport. was sold at $1,17. Loth go to Rochester mills, 
| Sales of corn are making at 33 cents bush. for the New 
| York market. 
Uncurrent Money. 
Below wi'l he found the rates at which our brokers pul- 
chase Western and Canadian funds: 
Michig n,. «ese eee se Discount. « ceerreecee 10 
Obla,. ccccccccvcccs “seve oo e Lal8 
Andiana. .ccccc cc coc cccccceccesccc cls 
TNinOis,. «cccccccccnce eccccccecseceeNO Eales. 
Canatla, . oo cece ceccce §s 
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